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I. 

THE DOUVRES. 

AT about five leagues out, in the open sea, 
to the south of Guernsey, opposite Plein- 
mont Point, and between the Channel Islands 
and St. Malo, there is a group of rocks, called 
the Douvres. The spot is dangerous. 

This term Douvres, applied to rocks and 
cliflfe, is very common. There is, for example, 
near the Cdtes du Nord, a Douvre, on which a 
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lighthouse is now being constructed, a danger- 
ous reef; but one which must not be con- 
founded with the rock above referred to. 

The nearest point on the French coast to the 
Douvres is Cape Brehat. The Douvres are a 
little further from the coast of France than 
from the nearest of the Channel Islands, The 
distance from Jersey may be pretty nearly 
measured by the extreme length of Jersey. If 
the Island of Jersey could be turned round 
upon Corbiere, as upon a hinge, St. Catherine's 
Point would almost touch the Douvres, at a 
distance of more than four leagues. 

In these civilized regions the wildest rocks 
are rarely desert places. Smugglers are met 
with at Hagot, custom-house men at Binic, 
Celts at Brehat, oyster-dredgers at Cancale, 
rabbit-shooters at Cesambre or Caesar's Island, 
crab-gatherers at Brecqhou, trawlers at the 
Minquiers, dredgers at Ecrehou, but no one is 
ever seen upon the Douvres. 

The sea birds alone make their home there. 

No spot in the ocean is more dreaded. The 
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Casquets, where it is said the * Blanche Nef was 
lost ; the Bank of Calvados ; the Needles in the 
Isle of Wight ; the Ronesse, which makes the 
coast of Beaulieu so dangerous ; the sunken 
reefs at Preel, which block the entrance to 
Merquel, and which necessitate the red-painted 
beacon in twenty fathoms of water, the treach- 
erous approaches to Etables and Plouha ; the 
two granite Druids to the south of Guernsey, 
the Old Anderlo and the Little Anderlo, the 
Corbiere, the Hanways, the Isle of Ras, asso- 
ciated with terror in the proverb : 

*" Hi jamais tu passes le Ras, 
St tu ne meurSf tu tremblevas ;' 

the Mortes-Femmes, the D^route between 
Guernsey and Jersey, the Hardent between 
the Minquiers and Chousey, the Mauvais 
Cheval between Bouley Bay and Barneville, 
have not so evil a reputation. It would be 
preferable to have to encounter all these dan- 
gers, one after the other, than the Douvres once. 
In all that perilous sea of the Channel, 
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which is the Egean of the West, the Douvres 
have no equal in their terrors, except the Pater- 
noster between Gruernsey and Sark. 

From the Paternoster, however, it is possible 
to give a signal — a ship in distress there may ^ 
obtain succour. To the north rises Dicard or 
D'Icare Point, and to the south Grrosnez. 
From the Douvres you can see nothing. 

Its associations are the storm, the cloud, the 
wild sea, the desolate waste, the uninhabited 
coast. The blocks of granite are hideous and 
enormous — everywhere perpendicular wall — 
the severe inhospitality of the abyss. 

It is in the open sea ; the water about is 
very deep. A rock completely isolated like the 
Douvres attracts and shelters creatures which 
shun the haunts of men. It is a sort of vast 
submarine cave of fossil coral branches — a 
drowned labyrinth. There, at a depth to which 
divers would find it diflScult to descend, are 
caverns, haunts, and dusky mazes, where mon- 
strous creatures multiply and destroy each 
other. Huge crabs devour fish and are de- 
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voured in their turn. Hideous shapes of living 
things, not created to be seen by human eyes, 
wander in this twilight. Vague forms of an- 
tennae, tentacles, fins, open jaws, scales, and 
claws, float about there, quivering, growing 
larger, or decomposing and perishing in the 
gloom, while horrible swarms of swimming 
things prowl about seeking their prey. 

To gaze into the depths of the sea is, in the 
imagination, like beholding the vast unknown, 
and from its most terrible point of view. The 
submarine gulf is analogous to the realm of 
night and dreams. There also is sleep — uncon- 
sciousness, or at least apparent unconsciousness, 
of creation. There, in the awfiil silence and 
darkness, the rude first forms of life, phantom- 
like, demoniacal, pursue their horrible in- 
stincts. 

Forty years ago, two rocks of singular 
form signalled the Douvres from afar to passers 
on the ocean. They were two vertical points, 
sharp and curved — their summits almost touch- 
ing each other. They looked like the two 
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tusks of an elephant rising out of the sea ; but 
they were tusks, high as tall towers, of an ele- 
phant huge as a mountain. These two natural 
columns, rising out of the obscure home of ma- 
rine monsters, only left a narrow passage be- 
tween them, where the waves rushed through. 
This passage, tortuous and full of angles, resem- 
bled a straggling street between high walls. 
The two twin rocks are called the Douvres. 
There was the Great Douvre and the Little 
Douvre; one was sixty feet high, the other 
forty. The ebb and flow of the tide had at last 
worn away part of the base of the towers, and 
a violent equinoctial gale on the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1859, overthrew one of them. The smaller 
one, which still remains, is worn and tottering. 
One of the most singular of the Douvres is a 
rock known as * The Man,' which still exists. 
Some fishermen in the last century visiting this 
spot found on the height of the rock a human 
body. By its side were a number of empty 
sea-shells. A sailor escaped from shipwreck 
had found a refuge there ; had lived some time 
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upon rock limpets, and had died. Hence its 
name of * The Man/ 

The solitudes of the sea are peculiarly dis- 
mal. The things which pass there seem to 
have no relation to the human race 5 their ob- 
jects are unknown. Such is the isolation of the 
Douvres. All around, as far as eye can reach, 
spreads the vast and restless sea. 
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II. 

AN UNEXPECTED FLASK OF BRANDY. 

ON the Friday morning, the day after the 
departure of the * Tamaulipas,' the Du- 
rande started again for Gruemsey. 

She left St. Malo at nine o'clock. The 
weather was fine ; no haze. Old Captain Grer- 
trais-Graboureau was evidently in his dotage. 

Sieur Clubin's numerous occupations had 
decidedly been unfavourable to the collection 
of freight for the Durande. He had only 
taken aboard some packages of Parisian articles 
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for the fancy shops of St. Peter's Port ; three 
cases for the Guernsey hospital, one containing 
yellow soap and long candles, and the other 
French shoe leather for soles, and choice Cor- 
dovan skins. He brought back from his last 
cargo a case of crushed sugar and three chests 
of congou tea, which the French custom- 
house would not permit to pass. He had 
embarked very few cattle ; some bullocks only. 
These bullocks were in the hold loosely 
tethered. 

There were six passengers aboard ; a Guern- 
sey man, two inhabitants of St. Malo, dealers 
in cattle; a * tourist,' — a phrase already in 
vogue at this period — a Parisian citizen, pro- 
bably travelling on commercial affairs, and an 
American, engaged in distributing Bibles. 

Without reckoning Clubin, the crew of the 
Durande amounted to seven men ; a helmsman, 
a stoker, a ship's carpenter, and a cook — serv- 
ing as sailors in case of need — ^two engineers, 
and a cabin-boy. One of the two engineers 
was also a practical mechanic. This man, a 
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bold and intelligent Dutch negro, who had 
originally escaped from the sugar plantations 
of Surinam, was named Imbrancam. The negro, 
Imbrancam, understood and attended admirably 
to the engine. In the early days of the * Devil 
Boat,* his black face, appearing now and then 
at the top of the engine-room stairs, had con- 
tributed not a little to sustain its diabolical 
reputation. 

The helmsman, a native of Guernsey, but of 
a family originally from Cotentin, bore the name 
of TangrouiUe. The Tangrouilles were an old 
noble family. 

This was strictly true. The Channel Islands 
are like England, an aristocratic region. Castes 
exist there^tiU. The castes have their peculiar 
ideas, which are, in fact, their protection. 
These notions of caste are everywhere similar ; 
in Hindostan, as in Grermany, nobility is won 
by the sword ; lost by soiling the hands with 
labour: but preserved by idleness. To do 
nothing, is to live nobly; whoever abstains 
from work is honoured. A trade is fatal. In 
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France, in old times, there was no exception 
to this rule, except in the case of glass manu- 
facturers. Emptying bottles being then one 
of the glories of gentlemen, making them was 
probably, for that reason, not considered dis- 
honourable. In the Channel archipelago, as in 
Great Britain, he who would remain noble 
must contrive to be rich. A working man 
cannot possibly be a gentleman. If he has 
ever been one, he is so no longer. Yonder 
sailor, perhaps, descends from the Knights Ban- 
nerets, but is nothing but a sailor. Thirty 
years ago, a real Gorges, who would have had 
rights over the Seigniory of Gorges, confiscated 
by Philip Augustus, gathered sea-weed, naked- 
footed, in the sea. A Carteret is a waggoner 
in Sark. There are at Jersey a draper, and at 
Guernsey a shoemaker, named Gruchy, who 
claim to be Grouchys, and cousins of the 
Marshal of Waterloo. The old registers of the 
Bishopric of Coutances make mention of a 
Seigniory of Tangroville, evidently from Tan- 
carville on the Lower Seine, which is identical 
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with Montmorency. In the fifteenth century, 
Johan de Heroudeville, archer and Stoffe of the 
Sire de Tangroville, bore behind him ^son 
corset et ses aiUres hamois! In May, 1371, at 
Pontorson, at the review of Bertrand du Gues- 
clin, Monsieur de Tangroville rendered his 
homage as Knight Bachelor. In the Norman 
islands, if a noble fells into poverty, he is soon 
eliminated from the order. A mere change of 
pronunciation is enough. Tangroville becomes 
TangrouiUe : and the thing is done. 

This had been the fate of the helmsman of 
the Durande. 

At the Bordage of St. Peter's Port, there is 
a dealer in old iron named Ingrouille, who is 
probably an Ingroville. Under Lewis le Grros, 
the Ingrovilles possessed three parishes in the 
district of Valognes. A certain Abbe Trigan 
has written an Ecclesiastical History of Nor- 
mandy. This chronicler Trigan was the cur^ 
of the Seigniory of Digoville. The Sire of 
Digoville, if he had sunk to a lower grade, 
would have been called Digouille. 
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Tangrouille, this probable Tancarville^ and 
possible Montmorency, had an ancient noble 
quality, but a grave failing for a steersman ; 
he got drunk occasionally. 

Sieur Clubin had obstinately determined to 
retain him. He answered for his conduct to 
Mess Lethierry. 

Tangrouille the helmsman never left the 
vessel ; he slept aboard. 

On the .eve of their departure, when Sieur 
Clubin came at a late hour to inspect the vessel, 
the steersman was in his hammock asleep. 

In the night Tangrouille awoke. It was his 
nightly habit. Every drunkard who is not his 
own master has his secret hiding-place. Tan- 
grouille had his, which he called his store. The 
secret store of Tangrouille was in the hold. He 
had placed it there to put others off the scent. 
He thought it certain that his hiding-place was 
known only to himself. Captain Clubin, being 
a sober man himself, was strict. The little rum 
or gin which the helmsman could conceal from 
the vigilant eyes of the captain, he kept in 
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reserve in this mysterious comer of the hold* 
and nearly every night he had a stolen inter- 
view with the contents of this store. The 
surveillance was rigorous, the orgie was a 
poor one, and Tangrouille's nightly excesses 
were generally confined to two or three furtive 
draughts. Sometimes it happened that the store 
was empty. This night Tangrouille had found 
there an unexpected bottle of brandy. His 
joy was great ; but his astonishment greater. 
From what cloud had it fallen ? He could not 
remember when or how he had ever brought it 
into the ship. He soon, however, consumed 
the whole of it ; partly from motives of pru- 
dence, and partly from a fear that the brandy 
might be discovered and seized. The bottle 
he threw overboard. In the morning, when 
he took the helm, Tangrouille exhibited a 
slight oscillation of the body. 

He steered, however, pretty nearly as usual. 

With regard to Clubin, he had gone, as the 
reader knows, to sleep at the Jean Auberge. 

Clubin always wore, under his shirt, a 
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leathern travelling belt, in which he kept a 
reserve of twenty guineas ; he took this belt 
oflF only at night. Inside the belt was his name 
* Clubin/ written by himself on the rough 
leather, with thick lithographers' ink, which is 
indelible. 

On rising, just before his departure, he put 
into this girdle the iron box containing the 
seventy-five thousand francs in bank notes; 
then, as he was accustomed to do, he buckled 
the belt round his body. 
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III. 

CONVERSATIONS INTEKRUPTED. 

THE Durande started pleasantly. The pas- 
sengers, as soon as their bags and port- 
manteaus were installed upon and under the 
benches, took that customary survey of the 
vessel which seems indispensable under the 
circumstances. Two of the passengers— the 
tourist and the Parisian — had never seen a 
steam-vessel before, and from the moment the 
paddles began to revolve, they stood admiring 
the foam. Then they looked with wonderment 
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at the smoke. Then they examined, one by one, 
and almost piece by piece upon the upper and 
lower deck, all those naval appliances such as 
rings, grapnels, hooks and bolts, which, with 
their nice precision and adaptation, form a kind 
of colossal bijouterie — a sort of iron jewellery 
fantastically gilded with rust by the weather. 
They walked round the little signal gun upon the 
upper deck. * Chained up like a sporting dog,' 
observed the tourist. *And covered with a 
waterproof coat to prevent its taking cold,* 
added the Parisian. As they left the land further 
behind, they indulged in the customary obser- 
vations upon the view gf St. Malo. One 
passenger laid down the axiom that the approach 
to a place by sea is always deceptive ; and that 
at a league from the shore, for example, nothing 
could more resemble Ostend than Dunkirk. 
He completed his series of remarks on Dunkirk 
by the observation that one of its two floating 
lights painted red was called Ruytingen^ and 
the other Mardych 
St. Malo, meanwhile, grew smaller in 
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the distance, and finally disappeared from 
view. 

The aspect of the sea was a vast calm. The 
furrow left in the water by the vessel was a 
long double line edged with foam, and stretch- 
ing straight behind them as far as the eye 
could see. 

A straight line drawn from St. Malo in 
France to Exeter in England, would touch 
the island of Guernsey. The straight line at 
sea is not always the one chosen. Steam-vessels, 
however, have, to a certain extent, a power of 
following the direct course, denied tosailingships. 

The wind in co-operation with the sea is a 
combination of forces. A ship is a combination 
of appliances. Forces are machines of infinite 
power. Machines are forces of limited power. 
That struggle which we call navigation is 
between these two organizations, the one in- 
exhaustible, the other intelligent. 

Mind, directing the mechanism, forms the 
counterbalance to the infinite power of the 
opposing forces. But the opposing forces, too, 
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have their organization. The elements are con- 
scious of where they go, and what they are 
about. No force is merely blind. It is the 
function of man to keep watch upon these 
natural agents, and to discover their laws. 

While these laws are still in great part un- 
discovered, the struggle continues, and in this 
struggle navigation, by the help of steam, is a 
perpetual victory won by human skill every 
hour of the day, and upon every point of the 
sea. The admimble feature in steam naviga- 
tion is, that it disciplines the very ship herself. 
It diminishes her obedience to the winds, and 
increases her docility to man. 

The Durande had never worked better at 
sea than on that day. She made her way 
marvellously. 

Towards eleven o'clock, a fresh breeze blow- 
ing from the nor*-nor'-west, the Durande was 
off the Minquiers, under little steam, keeping 
her head to the west, on the starboard tack, 
and close up to the wind. The weather was 
still fine and clear. The trawlers, however, 
were making for shore. 
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By little and little, as if each one was 
anxious to get into port, the sea became clear 
of the boats. 

It could not be said that the Durande was 
keeping quite her usual course. The crew gave 
no thought to such matters. The confidence in 
the captain was absolute ; yet, perhaps through 
the fault of the helmsman, there was a slight 
deviation. The Durande appeared to be making 
rather towards Jersey than Gruernsey. A little 
after eleven the captain rectified the vessel's 
course, and put her head fair for Guernsey. 
It was only a little time lost, but in short 
days time lost has its inconveniences. It was 
a February day, but the sun shone brightly. 

Tangrouille, in his half-intoxicated state, had 
not a very sure arm, nor a very firm footing. 
The result was, that the helmsman lurched 
pretty often, which also retarded progress. 

The wind had almost entirely fallen. 

The Guernsey passenger, who had a telescope 
in his hand, brought it to bear from time to 
time upon a little cloud of grey mist, lightly 
moved by the wind, in the extreme western 
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horizon. It resembled a fleecy down sprinkled 
with dust. 

Captain Clubin wore his ordinary austere, 
Puritan-like expression of countenance. He 
appeared to redouble his attention. 

All was peaceful and almost joyous aboard 
the Durande. The passengers chatted. It is 
possible to judge of the state of the sea in a 
passage with the eyes closed, by noting the 
tremolo of the conversation about you. The fiill 
freedom of mind among the passengers answers 
to the perfect tranquillity of the waters. 

It is impossible, for example, that a conver- 
sation like the following could take place other- 
wise than on a very calm sea. 

* Observe that pretty green and red fly.' 

* It has lost itself out at sea, and is resting 
on the ship.* 

' Flies do not soon get tired.' 

* No doubt ; they are light ; the wind carries 
them.' 

* An ounce of flies was once weighed, and 
afterwards counted ; and it was found to com- 
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prise no less than six thousand two hundred and 
sixty-eight.' 

The Guernsey passenger with the tele- 
scope had approached the St. Malo cattle 
dealers ; and their talk was something in this 
vein : 

'The Aubrac bull has a round and thick 
buttock, short legs, and a yellowish hide. He 
is slow at work by reason of the shortness of 
his legs.' 

'In that matter the Salers beats the 
Aubrac/ 

* I have seen, sir, t^o beautiful bulls in my 
life. The first had the legs low, the breast thick, 
the rump full, the haunches large, a good length 
of neck to the udder, withers of good height, 
the skin easy to strip. The second had all the 
signs of good fattening, a thickset back, neck 
and shoulders strong, coai white and brown, 
rump sinking.' 

' That's the Cotentin race.' 

' Yes ; with a slight cross with the Angus or 
SuflFolk bull.' 
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' You may believe it if you please, sir, but I 
assure you in the south they hold shows of 
donkeys.* 

* Shows of donkeys ? ' 

*0f donkeys, on my honour. And the 
ugliest are the most admired.* 

* Ay ; it is the same as with the mule shows. 
The ugly ones are considered best.' 

* Exactly. Take also the Poitevin mares; 
lai^e belly, thick legs.* 

'The best mule known is a sort of barrel 
upon four posts.' 

* Beauty in beasts is. a different thing from 
beauty in men.' 

' And particularly in women.* 
' That is true.' 

* As for me, I like a woman to be pretty.' 

' I am more particular about her being well 
dressed.' 

* Yes ; neat, clean, and well set off.' 
'Looking just new. A pretty girl ought 

always to appear as if she had just been turned 
out by a jeweller.' 
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*To return to my bulls; I saw these two 
sold at the market at Thouars.' 

*The market at Thouars; I know it very 
well. The Bonneaus of La Rochelle, and the 
Babus corn merchants at Marans, I don*t 
know whether you have heard of them attend- 
ing that market.' 

The tourist and the Parisian were conversing 
with the American of the Bibles. 

' Sir/ said the tourist, I will tell you the 
tonnage of the civilized world. France, 
716,000 tons ; Germany 1,000,000 ; the United 
States, 5,000,000; England, 5,500,000; add 
the small vessels. Total 12,904,000 tons, 
carried in 145,000 vessels, scattered over the 
waters of the globe.' 

The American interrupted : 

*It is the United States, sir, which have 
5,500,000.' 

'I defer,' said the tourist. *You are an 
American ? ' 

* Yes, sir.' 

' I defer still more.' 
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There was a pause. The American mission- 
ary was considering whether this was a case 
for the offer of a Bible. 

* Is it true, sir, asked the tourist, that you 
have a passion for nicknames in America, so 
complete, that you confer them upon all your 
celebrated men, and that you call your famous 
Missouri banker, Thomas Benton," Old Lingot.' " 

* Yes ; just as we call Zachary Taylor " Old 
Za<3h."' 

' And General Harrison, " Old Tip ;" am I 
right ? and Oeneral Jackson, " Old Hickory ? " * 

* Because Jackson is hard as hickory wood ; 
and because Harrison beat the redskins at 
Tippecanoe' 

* It is an odd fashion that of yours.' 

* It is our custom. We call Van Buren "The 
Little Wizard ; " Seward, who introduced the 
small bank-notes, " Little Billy ; " and Douglas, 
the democrat senator from Illinois, who is four 
feet high and very eloquent, *' The Little Giant." 
You may go from Texas to the State of Maine 
without hearing the name of Mr. Cass. They 
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say the " Great Michiganer." Nor the name of 
Clay; they say, "The miller's boy with the 
scar." Clay is the son of a miller.' 

' I should prefer to say " Clay " or " Cass," 
said the Parisian. ' It's shorter.' 

^ Then you would be out of the fashion. We 
call Corwin, who is the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, " The Waggoner-boy ; " Daniel Webster, 
" Black Dan." As to Winfield Scott, as his 
first thought, after beating the English at 
Chippeway, was to sit down to dine, we call 
him " Quick — a basin of soup." ' 

The small white mist perceived in the 
distance had become larger. It filled now 
a segment of fifteen degrees above the horizon. 
It was like a cloud loitering along the water 
for want of wind to stir it. The breeze had 
almost entirely died away. The sea was 
glassy. Although it was not yet noon, the 
sun was becoming pale. It lighted, but seemed 
to give no warmth. 

'I fancy,' said the tourist, 'that we shall 
have a change of weather.' 
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* Probably rain/ said the Parisian. 

* Or fog/ said the American.' 

*In Italy,' remarked the tourist, ^Molfetta 
is the place where there falls the least rain ; 
and Tolmezzo, where there falls the most.' 

At noon, according to the usage of the 
Channel Islands, the bell sounded for dinner. 
Those dined who desired. Some passengers had 
brought with them provisions, and were eating 
merrily on the after-deck. Clubin did not eat. 

While this eating was going on, the con- 
versations continued. 

The Gruemsey man, having probably a scent 
for Bibles, approached the American. The 
latter said to him : *• 

* You know this sea ? ' 

' Very well ; I belong to this part.' 

* And I, too,' said one of the St. Malo men. 
The native of Guernsey followed with a bow 

and continued : 

* We are fortunately well out at sea now ; 
I should not have liked a fog when we were 
off the Minquiers.' 
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The American said to the St. Malo man : 

* Islanders are more at home on the sea than 
the folks of the coast.' 

* True ; we coast people are only half dipped 
in salt water.' 

* What are the Minquiers ? ' asked the 
American. 

The St. Malo man replied : 

* They are an ugly reef of rocks.* 

* There are also the Grrelets,' said the 
Guernsey man. 

' Parbleu ! ' ejaculated the other. 

* And the Chouas/ added the Guernsey man. 
The inhabitant of St. Malo laughed. 

* As for that/ said he, ' there are the Savages 
also.' 

*And the Monks,' observed the Guernsey 
man. 

' And the Duck,' cried the St. Maloite. 

* Sir,' remarked the inhabitant of Guernsey, 
* you have an answer for everything.' 

The tourist interposed with a question : 

* Have we to pass all that legion of rocks ? ' 
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* No ; we have left it to the sou'-south-east. 
It is behind us.' 

And the Guernsey passenger continued : 

* Big and little rocks together, the Grilets 
have fifty-seven peaks.' 

* And the Minquiers forty-eight/ said the 
other. 

The dialogue was now confined to the St. 
Malo and the Guernsey passenger. 

*It strikes me, Monsieur St. Malo, that 
there are three rocks which you have not 
included.' 

* I mentioned all.' 

* From the Der^e to the Maltre He ? ' 
*Yes.' 

* And Les Maisons ? ' 

* Yes ; seven rocks in the midst of the 
Minquiers.' 

' I see you know the very stones.' 

Mf I didn't know the stones, I should not be 

an inhabitant of St. Malo.' 

*It is amusing to hear French people's 

reasonings.' 
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The St. Malo man bowed in his turn, and 
said : 
' The Savages are three rocks.' 

* And the Monks two.' 

* And the Duck one.' 

' The Duck ; this is only one, of course.' 

* No : for the Suarde consists of four 
rocks.' 

* What do you mean by the Suarde ? ' asked 
the inhabitant of Guernsey. 

*We call the Suarde what you call the 
Chouas.' 

'It is a queer passage, that between the 
Chouas and the Duck.' 

' It is impassable except for the birds.' 

'And the fish.' 

' Scarcely : in bad weather they give them- 
selves hard knocks against the walls. 

' There is sand near the Minquiers ? ' 

' Around the Maisons.' 

' There are eight rocks visible from Jersey.' 

' Visible from the strand of Azeite : that's 
correct: but not eight; only seven.' 
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*At low water you can walk about the 
Minquiers.' 

'No doubt; there would be sand above 
water.' 

* And what of the DirouiUes ? ' 

* The Dirouilles bear no resemblance to the 
Minquiers.' 

* They are very dangerous.' 

* They are near Granville.' 

*I see that you St. Malo people, like us, 
enjoy sailing in these seas.' 

*Yes,' replied the St. Malo man, with the 
diflference that we say, * We have the habit; ' 
you, * We are fond.' 

' You make good sailors.' 

* I am myself a cattle merchant.' 

'Who was that famous sailor born at St. 
Malo?' 
'Surcouf?' 
' Another ? 

* Duguay-Trouin.' 

Here the Parisian commercial man chimed 
in : 

VOL. n. c 
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' Duguay-Trouin ? He was captured by the 
English. He was as agreeable as he was brave. 
A young English lady fell in love with him. 
It was she who procured him his liberty.' 

At this moment a voice like thunder was 
heard crying out : 

* You are drunk, man ! ' 
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CAPTAIN CLUBIN DISPLAYS ALL HIS GREAT 
QUALITIES. 

EVERYBODY turned. 
It was the captain calling to the helms- 
man. 

Sieur Clubin's tone and maimer evidenced 
that he was extremely angry, or that he wished 
to appear so. 

A well-timed burst of anger sometimes re- 
moves responsibility, and sometimes shifts it on 
to other shoulders. 

c2 
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The captain, standing on the bridge between 
the two paddle-boxes, fixed his eyes on the 
helmsman. He repeated, between his teeth, 
* Drunkard.' The unlucky Tangrouille hung 
his head. 

The fog had made progress. It filled. by 
this time nearly one-half of the horizon. It 
seemed to advance from every quarter at the 
same time. There is something in a fog of the 
nature of a drop of oil upon the water. It 
enlarged insensibly. The light wind moved it 
onward slowly and silently. By little and 
little, it took possession of the ocean. It was 
coming chiefly from the north-west, dead ahead : 
the ship had it before her prow, like a line 
of cliff moving vast and vague. It rose from 
the sea like a wall. There was an exact point 
where the wide waters entered the fog, and 
were lost to sight. 

This line of the commencement of the fog 
was still above half-a-league distant. The 
interv^al was visibly growing less and less. 
The Durande made way; the fog made way 
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also- It was drawing nearer to the vessel, 
while the vessel was drawing nearer to it. 

Clubin gave the order to put on more steam, 
and to hold oflf the coast. 

Thus, for some time, they skirted the edge 
of the fog ; but still it advanced. The vessel, 
meanwhile, sailed in broad sunlight. 

Time was lost in these manoeuvres, which 
had little chance of success. Nightfall comes 
quickly in February. The native of Guernsey 
was meditating upon the subject of this fog. 
He said to the St. Malo men : 

* It will be thick!* 

* An ugly sort of weather at sea,' observed 
one of the St. Malo men. 

The other added : 

*A kind of thing which spoils a good 
passage/ 

The Guernsey passenger approached Clubin, 
and said : 

* I'm afraid. Captain, that the fog will catch 
us.' 

Clubin replied : 
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* I wished to stay at St. Malo, but I was 
advised to go.' 

' By whom ? ' 

' By some old sailors.' 

' You were certainly right to go,' said the 
Guernsey man. *Who knows whether there 
will not be a tempest to-morrow? At this 
season you may wait and find it worse.' 

A few moments later, the Durande entered 
the fog bank. 

The eflfect was singular. Suddenly those 
who were on the after-deck could not see those 
forward. A soft grey medium divided the 
ship in two. 

Then the entire vessel passed into the fog. 
The sun became like a dull red moon. Every- 
body suddenly shivered. The passengers put 
on their over-coats, and the sailors their tar- 
paulins. The sea, almost without a ripple, was 
the more menacing from its cold tranquillity. 
All was pale and wan. The black funnel and 
the heavy smoke struggled with the dewy mist 
which enshrouded the vessel. 
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Dropping to westward was now useless. 
The captain kept the vessel's head again to- 
wards Guernsey, and gave orders to put on the 
steam. 

The Guernsey passenger, hanging about the 
engine-poom hatchway, heard the negro Im- 
brancam talking to his engineer comrade. 
The passenger listened. The negro said : 

*This nwrning, in the sun, we were going 
half steam on ; now, in the fog, we put on 
steam.' 

The Guernsey man returned to Clubin. 

* Captain Clubin, a look-out is useless ; but 
have we not too much steam on ? ' 

* What can I do, sir ? We must make up 
for time lost through the fault of that 
drunkard of a helmsman.^ 

* True, Captain Clubin,' 
And Clubin added: 

* I am anxious to arrive. It is foggy enough 
by day : it would be rather too much at night' 

The Guernsey man rejoined his SL Malo 
fellow-passengers, and remarked : 
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' We have an excellent captain/ 

At intervals, great waves of mist bore down 
heavily upon them, and blotted out the sun ; 
which again issued out of them pale and sickly. 
The little that could be seen of the heavens 
resembled the long strips of painted sky, dirty 
and smeared with oil, among the old scenery of 
a theatre. 

The Durande passed close to a cutter which 
had cast anchor for safety. It was the * Sheal- 
tiel ' of Guernsey. The master of the cutter 
remarked the high speed of the steam-vessel. 
It struck him also, that she was not in her 
exact course. She seemed to him to bear to 
westward too much. The apparition of this 
vessel under full steam in the fog surprised him. 

Towards two o'clock the weather had become 
so thick that the captain was obliged to leave 
the bridge, and plant himself near the steers- 
man. The sun had vanished, and all was fog. 
A sort of ashy darkness surrounded the ship. 
They were navigating in a pale shroud. They 
could see neither sky nor water* 
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There was not a breath of wind. 

The can of turpentine suspended under the 
bridge, between the paddle-boxes, did not even 
oscillate. 

The passengers had become silent. 

The Parisian, however, hummed between his 
teeth the song of Beranger — * Un jour le ban 
Dieu s'eveUlant,^ 

One of the St Malo passengers addressed 
him: 

^ You are from Paris, sir ? ' 

* Yes, sir. // mit la tSte a la fenStre.' 

* What do they do in Paris ? 

* Leur plan^te a peri, peutStre.* — In Paris, 
sir, things are going on very badly." 

' Then it's the same ashore as at sea.' 

*It is true; we have an abominable fog 
here.' 

^ One which might involve us in misfortunes.' 

The Parisian exclaimed : 

^ Yes ; and why all these misfortunes in the 
world? Misfortunes! What are they sent 
for, these misfortunes? What use do they 
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serve? There waa the fire at the Odeon 
theatre, and immediately a number of families 
thrown out of employment. Is that just ? I 
don't know what is your religion, sir, but I 
am puzzled by all this.* 

* So am I,' said the St. Malo man. 

' Everything that happens here below,' con- 
tinued the Parisian, * seems to go wrong. It 
looks as if Providence, for some reason, no 
longer watched over the world." 

The St. Malo man scratched the top of his 
head, like one making an efifort to understand. 
The Parisian continued : 

'Our guardian angel seems to be absent. 
There ought to be a decree against celestial 
absenteeism. He is at his country-house, and 
takes no notice of us ; so all gets in disorder. 
It is evident that this guardian is not in the 
government; he is taking holiday, leaving 
some vicar — some seminarist-angel, some 
wretched creature with sparrows'-wings — to 
look after affairs.' 

Captain Clubin, who had approached the 
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speakers during this conversation, laid his hand 
upon the shoulder of the Parisian. 

* Silence, sir,' he said, ' Keep a watch upon 
your words. We are upon the sea.' 

No one spoke again aloud. 

After a pause of five minutes, the Guernsey 
man, who had heard all this, whispered in the 
ear of the St. Malo passenger : 

* A religious man, our captain.' 

It did not rain, but all felt their ctothing 
wet. The crew took no heed of the way they 
were making; but there was increased sense of 
uneasiness. They seemed to have entered into 
a doleful region. The fog makes a deep silence 
on the sea ; it calms the waves, and stifles the 
wind. In the midst of this silence, the creaking 
of the Durande communicated a strange, inde- 
finable feeling of melancholy and disquietude. 

They passed no more vessels. If afar ofi^, in 
the direction of G-uernsey or in that of St. Malo, 
any vessels were at sea outside the fog, the Du- 
rande, submerged in the dense cloud, must have 
been invisible to them ; while her long trail of 
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smoke attached to nothing, looked like a black 
comet in the pale sky. 

Suddenly Clubin roared out : 

* Hang-dog! you have played us an ugly 
trick. You will have done us some damage 
before we are out of this. You deserve to be 
put in irons. ^ Get you gone, drunkard 1 ' 

And he seized the helm himself. 

The steersman, humbled, shrunk away to 
take part in the duties forward* 

The Guernsey man said : 

' That will save us/ 

The vessel was still making way rapidly. 

Towards three o'clock, the lower part of the 
fog began to clear^ and they could see the sea 
again. 

A mist can only be dispersed by the sun or 
the wind. By the sun is well : by the wind is 
not so well. At three o'clock in the afternoon, 
in the month of February,, the sun is always 
weak. A return of the wind at this critical 
point in a voyage is not desirable. It is oftea 
the forerunner of a hurricane. 
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If there was any breeze, however, it was 
scarcely perceptible. 

Clubin, with his eye on the binnacle, holding 
the tiller and steering, muttered to himself 
some words like the following, which reached 
the ears of the passengers : 

' No time to be lost ; that drunken rascal 
has retarded ns.* 

His visage, meanwhile, was absolutely 
without expression. 

The sea was less calm under the mist A 
few waves were distinguishable. Little jj^tches 
of light appeared on the surfiu^ of the water. 
These luminous patches attract the attention of 
the sailors. They indicate openings made by 
the wind in the overhanging roof of fog. The 
cloud rose a little, and then sunk heavier. 
Sometimes the density was perfect. The ship 
was involved in a sort of fc^gy iceberg. At 
intervals this terrible circle opened a little, 
like a pair of pincers ; showed a glimpse of the 
horizon, and then closed again. 

Meanwhile the Guernsey man, armed with 
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his spyglass, was standing like a sentinel in the 
fore part of the vessel. 

An opening appeared for a moment, and was 
blotted out again. 

The Gruemsey man returned alarmed. 

' Captain Clubin ! ' 

* What is the matter?' 

' We are steering right upon the Hanways.' 

* You are mistaken,' said Clubin, coldly. 
The Gruemsey man insisted. 

* I am sure of it.' 
' Inipossible.' 

* I have just seen the rock in the horizon.' 

* Where?' 

' Out yonder.' 

' It is the open sea there. Impossible.' 
And Clubin kept the vessel's head to the 
point indicated by the passenger. 
The Q-uernsey man seized his spyglass again. 
A moment later he came running aft again. 

* Captain!' 
' Well.' 
*Tack about!' 
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'Why?* 

' I am certain of having seen a very high 
rock just ahead. It is the Great Hanway/ 

* You have seen nothing but a thicker bank 
of fog; 

* It is the Great Hanway. Tack, in the 
name of Heaven ! ' 

Clubin gave the helm a turn. 



CLUBIN REACHES THE CROWNING-POINT OP 
GLORY. 

A CRASH was heard. The ripping of a 
vessel's side upon a sunken reef in 
open sea is the most dismal sound of which 
man can dream. The Durande's course was 
stopped short. 

Several passengers were knocked down with 
the shock and rolled upon the deck. 

The Q-uemsey man raised his hands to 
heaven : 
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* We are on the Hanways. I predicted it.' 
A long cry went up from the ship. 

We are lost* 

The voice of Clubin, dry and short, was 
heard above all. 

* No one is lost ! Silence ! ' 

The black form of Imbrancam, naked down 
to the waist, issued from the hatchway of the 
engine-room. 

The negro said with self-possession : 

*The water is gaining. Captain. The fires 
will soon be out' 

The moment was terrible. 

The shock was like that of a suicide. If the 
disaster had been wilfully sought, it could not 
have been more terrible. The Durande had 
rushed upon her fate as if she had attacked the 
rock itself. A point had pierced her sides like 
a wedge. More than six feet square of planking 
had gone; the stem was broken, the prow 
smashed, and the gaping hull drank in the sea 
with a horrible gulping noise. It was an 
entrance for wreck and ruin. The rebound was 
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SO violent thai it had shattered the rudder 
pendants ; the rudder itself hung unhinged and 
flapping. The rock had driven in her keel. 
Round about the vessel nothing was visible 
except a thick, compact fog, now become 
sombre. Night was gathering fast. 

The Durande plunged forward. It was like 
the effort of a horse pierced through the 
entrails by the horn of a bulL All was over 
with her. 

Tangrouille was sobered. Nobody is drunk 
in the moment of a shipwreck. He came down 
to the quarter-deck, went up again, and said : 

' Captain, the water is gaining rapidly in the 
^Idu In im miuules it wiQ l*e up to the 
aonppDrJio!^ 

Tl«t |ii^:r-tr^ii* run about bewildered, 

' u i ♦ d-v Ifiiiiujig: over the bulwarks^ 

«i4[nni>rouiikai3d making 

1 1 Iheir 
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* How long will the engines work yet ? ' 

* Five or six minutes, sir.' 

Then lie interrogated the Gruernsey passenger : 

* I was at the helm. You saw the rock. On 
which bank of the Hanways are we ? ' 

* On the Mauve. Just now, in the opening 
in the fog, I saw it clearly.' 

* If we're on the Mauve,' remarked Olubin, 
* we have the Great Hanway on the port side, 
and the Little Hanway on the starboard bow ; 
we are a mile from the shore.' 

The crew and passengers listened, fixing 
iheir eyes anxiously and attentively on the 
Captain. 

Lightening the ship would have been of no 
Sfail, and indeed would have been hardly 
possible. In order to throw the cargo over- 
board, they would have had to open the ports 
and increase the chance of the water entering. 
To east anchor would have been equally 
[iisolcas : they were stuck fast. Besides, with 
iiicli a bottom for the anchor to drag, the chain 
juld probably have fouled. The engines not 
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being injured, and being workable while the 
fires were not extinguished, that is to say, 
for a few minutes longer, they could have 
made an eflbrt, by help of steam and her 
paddles, to turn her astern off the rocks ; but if 
they had succeeded, they must have settled 
down immediately. The rock, indeed, in some 
degree stopped- the breach and prevented the 
entrance of the water. It was at least an 
obstacle ; while the hole once freed, it would 
have been impossible to stop the leak or to 
work the pumps. To snatch a poniard from 
a wound in the heart is instant death to 
the victim. To free the vessel from the rock 
would have been simply to founder. 

The cattle, on whom the water was gaining 
in the hold, were lowing piteously. 

Clubin issued orders : 

* Launch the long boat' 

Imbrancam and TangrouiUe rushed to execute 
the order. The boat was eased from her 
fiistenings. The rest of the crew looked on 
stopified* 
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Imbrancam barred their passage. 

* Not a man before the lad/ he said. ^ 

He kept off the sailors with his two black 
arms, picked up the boy, and handed him down 
to the Gruemsey man, who was standing up- 
right in the boat. 

The boy saved, Imbrancam made way for 
the others, and said : 

* Pass on 1 ' 

Meanwhile Clubin had entered his cabin, 
and had made up a parcel containing the ship's 
papers and instruments. He took the compass 
from the binnacle, handed the papers and 
instruments to Imbrancam, and the compass to 
Tangrouille, and said to them : 

* Gret aboard the boat.' 

They obeyed. The crew had taken their 
places before them. 

* Now,' cried Clubin, ' push off.' 
A cry arose from the long boat. 

* What about yourself. Captain ? ' 

* I will remain here.' 

Shipwrecked people have little time to de- 
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and one more will certainly be one too many ; 
but we are thirteen — a bad number for the 
boat, and it is better to overload her with a 
man than to take an ominous number. Come, 
Captain.' 

Tangrouille added : 

*It was all my fault — ^not yours, Captain. 
It isn't fair for you to be left behind.' 

' I have decided to remain here,' said Clubin. 
* The vessel must inevitably go to pieces in the 
tempest to-night. I won't leave her. When 
the ship is lost, the Captain is already dead. 
People shall not say I didn't do my duty to 
the end. Tangrouille, I forgive you.' 

Then, folding his arms, he cried : 

' Obey orders ! Let go the rope, and push 
off.' 

The long boat swayed to and fro. Imbran- 
cam had seized the tiller. All the hands which 
were not rowing were raised towards the Cap- 
tain — every mouth cried, * Cheers for Captain 
Clubin.' 

' An admirable fellow ! ' said the American. 
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* Sir/ replied the Guernsey man, * he is one 
of the worthiest seamen afloat.' 

Tangrouille shed tears. 

* If I had had the courage,' he said, * I would 
have stayed with him.' 

The long boat pushed away, and was lost in 
the fog. 

Nothing more was visible. 

The beat of the oars grew fainter, and died 
away. 

Clubin remained alone. 
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THE INTERIOR OF AN ABYSS SUDDENLY ' 
REVEALED. 

WHEN Clubin found himself upon this 
rock, in the midst of the fog and the 
wide waters, far from all sound of human life, 
left for dead, alone with the tide rising around 
him, and night settling down rapidly, he expe- 
rienced a feeling of profound satisfaction. 

He had succeeded. 

His dream was realized. The acceptance 
which he had drawn upon destiny at so long 
a date, had fallen due at last 
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With him, to be abandoned there, was, in 
fact, to be saved. 

He was on the Han ways, one mile from the 
shore ; he had about him seventy-five thousand 
francs. Never was shipwreck more scientifi- 
cally accomplished. Nothing had failed. It 
is true, everything had been foreseen. From 
his early years Clubin had had an idea, to 
stake his reputation for honesty at life's gaming- 
table ; to pass as a man of high honour, and to 
make that reputation his fulcrum for other 
things ; to bide his time, to watch his oppor- 
tunity ; not to grope about blindly, but to seize 
boldly; to venture on one great stroke, only one; 
and to end by sweeping off the stakes, leaving 
fools behind him to gape and wonder. What 
stupid rogues fail in twenty times, he meant to 
accomplish at the first blow ; and while they 
terminated a career at the gallows, he intended 
to finish with a fortune. The meeting with 
Kantaine had been a new light to him. He 
had immediately laid his plan — to compel 
Eantaine to disgorge; to frustrate his threat- 
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ened revelations by disappearing; to make 
the world believe him dead, the best of 'all 
modes of concealment; and for this purpose 
to wreck the Durande. The shipwreck was 
necessary to his designs. Lastly, he Tiad the 
satis&ction of vanishing, leaving behind him a 
great renown, the crowning point of his exist- 
ence. As he stood meditating on these things 
amid the wreck, Clubin might have been taken 
for some demon in a pleasant mood. 

He had lived a lifetime for the sake of this 
one minute. 

His whole exterior was expressive of the 
two words—* At last.' A devilish tranquillity 
reigned in that sallow countenance. 

His dull eye, the depth of which generally 
seemed to be impenetrable, became clear and 
terrible. The inward fire of his dark spirit 
was reflected there. 

Man's inner nature, like that external world 
about him, has its electric phenomena. An 
idea is like a meteor; at the moment of its 
coming, the confused meditations which pre- 
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ceded it open a way, and a spark flashes forth. 
Bearing within oneself a power of evil, feeling an 
inward prey, brings to some minds a pleasure, 
which is like a sparkle of light. The triumph 
of an evil purpose brightens up their visages. 
The success of certain cunning combinations, 
the attainment of certain cherished objects, the 
gratification of certain ferocious instincts, will 
manifest themselves in sinister but luminous 
appearances in their eyes. It is like a threat- 
ening dawn, a gleam of joy drawn out of the 
heart of a storm. These flashes are generated 
in the conscience in its states of cloud and 
darkness. 

Some such signs were then exhibiting them- 
selves in the pupils of those eyes. They were 
like nothing else that can be seen shining 
either above or here below. 

All Clubin's pent-up wickedness found full 
vent now. 

He gazed into the vast surrounding darkness, 
and indulged in a low, irrepressible laugh, full 
of sinister significance. 
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He was rich at last ! rich at last ! 

The unknown fiiture of his life was at length 
unfolding ; the problem was solved 

Clubin had plenty of time before him. The 
sea was rising, and consequently sustained the 
Durande, and even raised her at last a little. 
The vessel kept firmly in its place among the 
rocks ; there was no danger of her foundering. 
Besides, he determined to give the long-boat 
time to get clear off— to go to the bottom, 
perhaps. Clubin hoped it might. 

Erect upon the deck of the shipwrecked 
vessel, he folded his arras, apparently enjoying 
that forlorn situation in the dark night. 

Hypocrisy had weighed upon this man for 
thirty years. He had been evil itself, yoked 
with probity for a mate. He detested virtue 
with the feeling of one who has been trapped 
into a hateful match. He had always had a 
wicked premeditation ; fi'om the time when he 
attained manhood he had worn the cold and 
rigid armour of appearances. Underneath this 
was the demon of self. He had lived like a 
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bandit in the disguise of an honest citizen. 
He had been the soft-spoken pirate ; the bond- 
slave of honesty. He had been confined in 
garments of innocence, as in oppressive mummy 
cloths ; had worn those angel wings which the 
devils find so wearisome in their fellen state. 
He had been overloaded with public esteem. 
It is arduous passing for a shining light. To 
preserve a perpetual equilibrium amid these 
difficulties, to think evil, to speak goodness — 
here had been indeed a labour. Such a life of 
contradictions had been Clubin's fate. It had 
been his lot — not the less onerous because he 
had chosen it himself — ^to preserve a good ex- 
terior, to be always presentable, to foam in 
secret, to smile while grinding his teeth. 
Virtue presented itself to his mind as some- 
thing stifling. He had felt, sometimes, as if 
he could have gnawed those finger-ends which 
he was compelled to keep before his mouth. 

To live a lile which is a perpetual falsehood, 
is to suffer unknown tortures. To be pre- 
meditating indefinitely a diabolical act, to have 
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to assume austerity; to brood over secret infamy 
seasoned with outward good fame ; to have con- 
tinually to put the world off the scent ; to present 
a perpetual illusion, and never to be oneself — 
is a burdensome task. To be constrained to dip 
the brush in that dark stuff within, to produce 
with it a portrait of candour; to fawn, to restrain 
and suppress oneself, to be ever on the qui vive; 
watching without ceasing, to mask latent crimes 
with a face of healthy innocence ; to transform 
deformity into beauty ; to fashion wickedness 
into the shape of perfection; to tickle as it were 
with the point of a dagger, to put sugar with 
poison, to keep a bridle on every gesture and keep 
a watch over every tone, — not even to have a 
countenance of one's own — what can be harder, 
what can be more torturing ? The odiousness 
of hypocrisy is obscurely felt by the hypocrite 
himself. Drinking perpetually of his own 
imposture is nauseating. The sweetness of tone 
which cunning gives to scoundrelism is repug- 
nant to the scoundrel compelled to have it ever 
in the mouth ; and there are moments of disgust 
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when villany seems on the point of vomiting its 
secret. To have to swallow that bitter saliva 
is horrible. Add to this picture his profound 
pride. There are strange moments in the 
history of such a life, when hypocrisy worships 
itself. There is always an inordinate egotism 
in roguery. The worm has the same mode of 
gliding along as the serpent, and the same 
manner of raising its head. The treacherous 
villain is the despot curbed and restrained, and 
only able to attain his ends by resigning him- 
self to play a secondary part. He is summed- 
up littleness capable of enormities. The perfect 
hypocrite is a Titan dwarfed. 

Clubin had a genuine fiiith that he had been 
ill-used. Why had not he the right to have 
been born rich ? It was from no fault of his 
that it was otherwise. Deprived as he had 
been of the higher enjoyments of life, why had he 
been forced to labour — in other words, to cheat, 
to betray, to destroy ? Why had he been con- 
demned to this torture of flattering, cringing, 
fowning; to be always labouring for men's 
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respect and friendship, and to wear night and 
day a face which was not his own? To be 
compelled to dissimulate was in itself to submit 
to a hardship. Men hate those to whom they 
have to lie. But now the disguise was at an 
end. Clubin had taken his revenge. 

On whom ? On all ! On everything ! 

Lethierry had never done him any but good 
services ; so much the greater his spleen. He 
was revenged upon Lethierry. 

He was revenged upon all those in whose pre- 
sence he had felt constraint. It was his turn 
to be free now. Whoever had thought well of 
him was his enemy. He had felt himself their 
captive long enough. 

Now he had broken through his prison walls. 
His escape was accomplished. That which 
would be regarded as his death, would be, in 
fact, the beginning of his life. He was about 
to begin the world again. The true Clubin 
had stripped off the false. In one hour the 
spell was broken. He had kicked Rantaine 
into space; overwhelmed Lethierry in ruin; 
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human justice in night, and opinion in error. 
He had cast off all humanity ; blotted out the 
whole world. 

The name of God, that word of three letters, 
occupied his mind but little. 

He had passed for a religious man. What 
was he now ? 

There are secret recesses in hypocrisy,- or 
rather the hypocrite is himself a secret recess. 

When Clubin found himself quite alone, 
that cavem in which his soul had so long lain 
hidden, was opened. He enjoyed a moment of 
delicious liberty. He revelled for that moment 
in the open air. He gave vent to himself in 
one long breath. 

The depth of evil within him revealed itself 
in his visage. He expanded, as it were, with 
diabolical joy. The features of Rantaine by 
the side of his at that moment would have 
shown like the innocent expression of a new- 
bom child. 

What a deliverance was this plucking off of the 
old mask. His conscience rejoiced in the sight 
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of its own monstrous nakedness, as it stepped 
forth to take its hideous bath of wickedness. 
The long restraint of men's respect seemed to 
have given him a peculiar relish for infamy. 
He experienced a certain lascivious enjoyment 
of wickedness. In those frightful moral abysses 
so rarely sounded, such natures find atrocious 
delights — they are the obscenities of rascality. 
The long-endured insipidity of the false repu- 
tation for virtue gave him a sort of appetite 
for shame. In this state of mind men disdain 
their fellows so much, that they even long for 
the contempt which marks the ending of their 
unmerited homage. They feel a satisfaction in 
the freedom of degradation, and cast an eye of 
envy at baseness, sitting at its ease, clothed in 
ignominy and shame. Eyes that are forced to 
droop modestly are familiar with these stealthy 
glances at sin. From Messalina to Marie- 
Alacoque the distance is not great. Remember 
the histories of La Cadi^re and the nun of 
Louviers. Clubin, too, had worn the veil. 
Effrontery had always been the object of his 
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secret admiration. He envied the painted 
courtesan, and the fece of bronze of the pro- 
fessional ruffian. He felt a pride in surpassing 
her in artifices, and a disgust for the trick of 
passing for a saint. He had been the Tantalus 
of cynicism. And now, upon this rock, in the 
midst of this solitude, he could be frank and 
open. A bold plunge into wickedness — what 
a voluptuous sense of relief it brought with 
it. All the delights known to the fallen angels 
are summed up in this ; and Clubin felt them 
in that moment. The long arrears of dissimu- 
lations were paid at last. Hypocrisy is an 
investment; the devil reimburses it. Clubin 
gave himself up to the intoxication of the idea, 
having no longer any eye upon him but that of 
Heaven. He whispered within himself, * I am a 
scoundrel,' and felt profoundly satisfied. 

Never had human conscience experienced 
such a full tide of emotions. 

He was glad to be entirely alone, and yet 
would not have been sorry to have had some 
one there. He would have been pleased to 
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have had a witness of his fiendish joy ; gratified 
to have had opportunity of saying to society, 
^ Thou fool.' 

The solitude, indeed, assured his triumph; 
but it made it less. 

He was not himself to be spectator of his 
glory. Even to be in the pillory has its satis- 
feujtion, for everybody can see your infemy. 

To compel the crowd to stand and gape is, 
in feu^t, an exercise of power. A malefactor 
standing upon a platform in the market-place, 
with the collar of iron around his neck, is 
master of all the glances which he constrains 
the multitude to turn towards him. There is a 
pedestal on yonder scaflFolding. To be there — 
the centre of universal observation — ^is not this, 
too, a triumph ? To direct the pupil of the 
public eye, is this not another form of supre- 
macy? For those who worship an ideal 
wickedness, opprobrium is glory. It is a height 
from whence they can look down ; a superiority 
at least of some kind ; a pre-eminence in which 
they can display themselves royally. A gallows 
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standing hi^ in the gaze of all the world is not 
withont some analogy with a throne. To be 
exposed is, at least, to be seen and studied. 

Herein we have evidently the key to the 
wicked reigns of history. Nero burning Rome, 
Louis Quatorze treacherously seizing the Pala- 
tinate, the Prince Eegent killing Napoleon 
slowly, Nicholas strangling Poland before the 
eyes of the civilized world, may have felt 
something akin to Clubin's joy. Universal 
execration derives a grandeur even from its 
vastness. 

To be unmasked is a humiliation ; but to un- 
mask oneself is a triumph. There is an intoxi- 
cation in the position, an insolent satisfaction 
in its contempt for appearances, a flaunting 
insolence in the nakedness with which it 
aflfronts the decencies of life. 

These ideas in a hypocrite appear to be in- 
consistent, but in reality are not. All infamy 
is logical. Honey is gall. A character like 
that of Escobar has some affinity with that of 
the Marquis de Sade. In proof, we have 
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Leotade. A hypocrite, being a personification 
of vice complete, includes in himself the two 
poles of perversity. Priest-like on one side, 
he resembles the courtesan on the other. . The 
sex of his diabolical nature is double. It 
engenders and transforms itself. Would you 
see it in its pleasing shape? Look at it. 
Would you see it horrible ? Turn it round. 

All this multitude of ideas was floating 
confusedly in Clubin's mind. He analysed 
them little, but he felt them much. 

A whirlwind of flakes of fire borne upward 
from the pit of hell into the dark night, might 
fitly represent the wild succession of ideas in 
his soul. 

Clubin remained thus some time pensive and 
motionless. He looked down upon his cast-oflF 
virtues as a serpent on its old skin. 

Everybody had had faith in that virtue ; 
even he himself a little. 

He laughed again. 

Society would imagine him dead, while he 
was rich. They would believe him drowned, 
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wlule he was saved. What a capital trick 
to have played oflF on the stupidity of the 
world, 

Rantame, too, was included in that universal 
stupidity. Clubin thought of Eantaine with an 
unmeasured disdain : the disdain of the marten 
for the tiger. The trick had foiled with 
Bantame ; it had succeeded with him — 
Bantaine had slunk away abashed ; Clubin 
disappeared in triumph. He had substituted 
himself for Bantaine — stepped between him 
and his mistress, and carried off her fevours. 

As to the future, he had no well-settled plan. 
In the iron tobacco-box in his girdle he had the 
three bank-notes. The knowledge of that &ct 
was enough. He would change his name. There 
are plenty of countries where sixty thousand 
francs are equal to six hundred thousand. It 
would be no bad solution to go to one of those 
comers of the world, and. live there honestly 
on the money disgorged by that scoundrel 
Bantame. To speculate, to embark in com- 
merce, to increase his capital, to become really 
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a millionaire, that, too, would be no bad ter- 
mination to his career. 

For example. The great trade in coffee 
fjcom Costa Rica was just beginning to be de- 
veloped. There were heaps of gold to be 
made. He would see. 

It was of little consequence. He had plenty 
(rf time to think of it. The hardest part of 
the enterprise was accomplished. Stripping 
Rantaine, and disappearing with the wreck of 
the Durande, were the grand achievements. 
All the rest was for him simple. No obstacle 
henceforth was likely to stop him. He had 
nothing more to fear. He could reach the shore 
with certainty by swimming. He would land 
at Pleinmont in the darkness ; ascend the cliflfe ; 
go straight to the old haunted house; enter 
it easily by the help of the knotted cord, con- 
cealed beforehand in a crevice of the rocks; 
would find in the house his travelling-bag con- 
taining provisions and dry clothing. There he 
could await his opportunity. He had informa- 
tion. A week would not pass without the 
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Spanish smugglers, Blasquito probably, touch- 
ing at Pleinmont. For a few guineas he would 
obtain a passage, not to Torbay — as he had 
said to Blasco, to confound conjecture, and put 
him oflF the scent — but to Bilbao or Passages. 
Thence he could get to Vera Cruz or New 
Orleans. But the moment had come for taking 
to the water. The long boat was far enough 
by this time. An hour's swimming was 
nothing for Clubin. The distance of a mile 
only separated him from the land, as he was on 
the Hanways. 

At this point in Clubin's meditations, a clear 
opening appeared in the fog-bank. 

The formidable Douvres rocks stood before 
him. 
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YIL 

AN UNEXPECTED DISnOUEMBNT. 

CLUBIN, haggard, stared straight ahead. 
It was indeed those terrible and soli- 
tary rocks. 

It was impossible to mistake their misshapen 
outlines. The two twin Douvres reared their 
forms aloft, hideously revealing the passage be- 
tween them like a snare — a cut-throat in am- 
bush in the ocean. 

They were quite close to him. The fog, like 
an artfiil accomplice, had hidden them until now. 
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Clubin had mistaken his course in the dense 
mist. Notwithstanding all his pains, he had 
experienced the fate of two other great navi- 
gators — Gronzalez, who discovered Cape Blanco, 
and Fernandez, who discovered Cape Verd, 
The fog had bewildered him. It had seemed 
to him, in the confidence of his seamanship, to 
feivour admirably the execution of his project ; 
but it had its perils. In veering to westward 
he had lost his reckoning. The Gruernsey man, 
who &ncied that he recognized the Hanways, 
had decided his &te, and determined him to 
give the final turn to the tiller. Clubin had 
never doubted that he had steered the vessel on 
the Hanways. 

The Durande, stove in by one of the sunken 
rocks of the group, was only separated from 
the two Douvres by a few cables' lengths. 

At two hundred fathoms further was a mas- 
sive block of granite. Upon the steep sides of 
this rock were some hollows and small projec- 
tions which might help a man to climb. The 
square corners of those rude walls at right 
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angles indicated the existence of a plateau on 
the summit. 

It was the height known by the name of ' The 
Man.* 

*The Man' rock rose even higher still than 
the Douvres. Its platform commanded a view 
over their two inaccessible peaks. This plat- 
form, crumbling at its edges, had every kind 
of irregularity of shape. No place mbre deso- 
late or more dangerous could be imagined. 
The hardly perceptible waves of the open sea 
lapped gently against the square sides of that 
dark, enormous mass ; a sort of resting-place 
for the vast spectres of the sea and darkness. 

All around was calm. Scarcely a breath of 
air or a ripple. The mind guessed darkly the 
hidden life and vastness of the depths beneath 
that quiet surface. 

Clubin had often seen the Douvres from 
afar. 

He satisfied himself that he was indeed 
there. 
He could not doubt it. 
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A sudden and hideous change of aflFairs. The 
Douvres, instead of the Hanways. Instead of 
one mile, five leagues of sea ! The Douvres to 
the solitary shipwrecked sailor is the visible 
and palpable presence of death ; the extinction 
of all hope of reaching land. 

Clubin shuddered. He had placed himself 
voluntarily in the jaws of destraction. No 
other refuge was left him than ^The Man' 
rock. It was probable that a tempest would 
arise in the night, and that the long boat, over- 
loaded as she was, would sink. No news of the 
shipwreck then would come to land. It would 
not even be known that Clubin had been left 
upon the Douvres. No prospect was now 
before him but death from cold and hunger. 
His seventy-five thousand francs would not 
purchase him a mouthful of bread. All the 
scafiblding he had built up had brought him 
only to this snare. He alone was the laborious 
urchitect of this crowning catastrophe. No re- 
source — no possible escape ; his triumph trans- 
f3rmed into a fatal precipice. Instead of 
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deliverance, a prison ; instead of the long pros- 
perous future, agony. In the glance of an eye, 
in the moment which the lightning occupies in 
passing, all his construction had fallen into 
ruins. The paradise dreamed of by this demon 
had changed to its true form of a sepulchre. 

Meanwhile there had sprung up a movement 
in the air. The wind was rising. The fog, 
shaken, driven in, and rent asunder, moved 
towards the horizon in vast shapeless masses. 
As quickly as it had disappeared before, the 
sea became once more visible. 

The cattle, more and more invaded by the 
waters, continued to bellow in the hold. 

Night was approaching, probably bringing 
with it a storm. 

The Durande, filling slowly with the rising 
tide, swung from right to left, then from left to 
right, and began to turn upon the rock as upon 
a pivot. 

The moment could be foreseen when a wave 
must move her from her fixed position, and 
probably roll her over on her beam-ends. 
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It was not even so dark as at the instant of 
her striking the rocks. Though the day was 
more advanced, it was possible to see more 
clearly. The fog had carried away with it 
some part of the darkness. The west was with- 
out a cloud. Twilight brings a pale sky. Its 
vast reflection glimmered on the sea. 

The Durande's bows were lower than her 
stem. Her stem was, in fact, almost out of 
the water. Clubin mounted on the taflfrail, 
and fixed his eyes on the horizon. 

It is the nature of hypocrisy to be sanguine. 
The hypocrite is one who waits his opportunity. 
Hyprocrisy is nothing, in fact, but a horrible 
hopefulness; the very foundation of its revolting 
feilsehood is composed of that virtue transformed 
into a vice. 

Strange contradiction. There is a certain 
trustfulness in hypocrisy. The hypocrite con- 
fides in some power, unrevealed even to hunself, 
which permits the course of evil. 

Clubin looked far and wide over the 
ocean. 
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The position was desperate, but that evil 
spirit did not yet despair. 

He knew that after the fog, vessels that had 
been lying-to or riding at anchor would resume 
their course ; and he thought that perhaps one 
would pass within the horizon. 

And, as he had anticipated, a sail appeared. 

She was coming from the east and steering 
towards the west. 

As it approached, the cut of the vessel 
became visible. It had but one mast, and 
was schooner rigged. Her bowsprit was ahnost 
horizontal. It was a cutter. 

Before a half-hour she must pass not very 
fex from the Douvres. 

Clubin said within himself, * I am saved ! ' 

In a moment like this, a man thinks at first 
of nothing but his life. 

The cutter was probably a strange craft. 
Might it not be one of the smuggling vessels 
on its way to Pleinmont ? It might even be 
Blasquito himself. In that case, not only life, 
but fortune would be saved ; and the accident 
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of the Douvres, by hastening the conclusion, 
by dispensing with the necessity for conceal- 
ment in the haunted house, and by bringing 
the adventure to a denouement at sea, would 
be turned into a happy incident. 

AH his original confidence of success returned 
fimatically to his sombre mind. 

It is remarkable how easily knaves are per- 
suaded that they deserve to succeed. 

There was but one course to take. 

The Durande, entangled among the rocks, 
necessarily mingled her outline with them, 
and confounded herself with their irregular 
shapes, among which she formed only one more 
mass of lines. Thus become indistinct and lost, 
she would not suffice, in the little light which 
remained, to attract the attention of the crew 
of the vessel which was approaching. 

But a human form standing up, black against 
the pale twilight of the sky, upon * the Man 
Rock,' and making signs of distress, would doubt- 
less be perceived, and the cutter would then 
send a boat to take the shipwrecked man aboard. 
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* The Man ' was only two hundred fathoms off. 
To reach it by swimming was simple, to climb 
it easy. 

There was not a minute to lose. 

The bows of the Durande being low between 
the rocks, it was from the height of the poop where 
Clubin stood that he had to jump into the sea. 
He began by taking a sounding, and discovered 
that there was great depth just under the stem 
of the wrecked vessel. The microscopic shells 
of foraminifera which the adhesive matter on 
the lead-line brought up were intact, indicating 
the presence of very hollow caves under the 
rocks, in which the water was tranquil, however 
great the agitation of the surface. * 

He undressed, leaving his clothing on the 
deck. He knew that he would be able to get 
clothing when aboard the cutter. 

He retained nothing but his leather belt. 

As soon as he was stripped he placed his 
hand upon this belt, buckled it more securely, 
felt for the iron tobacco-box, took a rapid 
survey in the direction which he would have 
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to follow among the breakers and the waves 
to gain *The Man' rock; then precipitating 
himself head first, he plunged into the sea. 

As he dived fix)m a height, he plunged 
heavily. 

He sank deep in the water, touched the 
bottom, skirted for a moment the submarine 
rocks, then struck out to regain the surface. 

At that moment he felt himself seized by 
one foot 
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BOOK vn. 

THE DANGEB OF OPENING A BOOK AT 
EANDOM. 



THE PEARL AT THE FOOT OP A PRECIPICE. 

A FEW moments after his short colloquy 
with Sieur Landoys, Gilliatt was at St 
Sampson. 

He was troubled, even anxious. TVTiat could 
it be that had happened ? 

There was a murmur in St. Sampson like 
that of a startled hive. Everybody was at his 
door. The women were talking loud. There 
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were people who seemed relating some occur- 
rence, and who were gesticulatmg. A group 
had gathered around them. The words could 
be heard, * What a misfortune ! ' Some fiices 
wore a smile. 

GiUiatt interrogated no one. It was not in 
his nature to ask questions. He was, moreover, 
too much moved to speak to strangers. He 
had no confidence in rumours. He preferred 
to go direct to the Bravfees. 

His anxiety was so great that he was not 
even deterred fi'om entering the house. 

The door of the great lower room opening 
upon the Quay, moreover, stood wide open. 
There was a swarm of men and women on the 
threshold. Everybody was going in, and 
Grilliatt went with the rest. 

Entering he found Sieur Landoys standing 
near the door-posts. 

*Tou have heard, no doubt, of this event ? ' 

*No.' 

* I did not like to call it out to you on the 
road. It makes one like a bird of evil omen.' 
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* What has happened ? * 

* The Durande is lost/ 

There was a crowd in the great room. 

The various groups spoke low, like people 
in a sick chamber. 

The assemblage, which consisted of neigh- 
bours, the first comers, curious to learn the 
news, huddled together near the door with a 
sort of timidity, leaving clear the bottom of 
the room, where appeared Deruchette sitting 
and in tears. Mess Lethierry stood beside 
her. 

His back was against the wall at the end of 
the room. His sailor's cap came down over 
his eyebrows. A lock of grey hair hung upon 
his cheek. He said nothing. His arms were 
motionless; he seemed scarcely to breathe.- 
He had the look of something lifeless placed 
against the wall. 

It was easy to see in his aspect, a man whose 
life had been crushed within him. The Du- 
rande being gone, Lethierry had no longer 
any object in his existence. He had had a 
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being on the sea; that being had suddenly 
foundered. What could he do now? Rise 
every morning ; go to sleep every night. Never 
more to await the coming of the Durande ; to 
see her get under way, or steer again into 
the port. What was a remainder of existence 
without object? To drink, to eat, and then ? 
— ^He had crowned the labours of his life by 
a masterpiece : won by his devotion a new step 
in civilization. The step was lost ; the master- 
piece destroyed. To live a few vacant years 
longer I where would be the good ? Henceforth 
nothing was left for him to do. At his age 
men do not begin life anew. Besides, he was 
ruined. Poor old man I 

D^ruchette, sitting near him on a chair and 
weeping, held one of Mess Lethierry's hands in 
hers. Her hands were joined : his hand was 
clenched fast. It was the sign of the shade 
of difference in their two sorrows. In joined 
hands there is still some token of hope, in the 
clenched fist none. 

Mess Lethierry gave up his arm to her, and 
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let her do with it what she pleased. He was 
passive. Strack down by a thunderbolt, he 
had scarcely a spark of life left within him. 

There is a degree of overwhelmment which 
abstracts the mind entirely from its fellowship 
with man. The forms which come and go 
within your room become confused and indis- 
tinct. They pass by, even touch you, but 
never regally come near you. You are far 
away; inaccessible to them, as they to 
you. The intensities of joy and despair differ 
in this. In despair, we take cognizance of the 
world only as something dim and afar off : we 
are insensible to the things before our eyes ; 
we lose the feeling of our own existence. It 
is in vain, at such times, that we are flesh and 
blood ; our consciousness of life is none the 
more real : we are become, even to ourselves, 
nothing but a dream. 

Mess Lethierry's gaze indicated that he had 
reached this state of absorption. 

The various groups were whispering together. 
They exchanged information as far as they had 
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gathered it. This was the substance of their 
news. 

The Durande had been wrecked the day 
before in the fog on the Douvres, about an hour 
before sunset. With the exception of the 
captain, who refused to leave his vessel, the 
crew and passengers had all escaped in the long 
boat. A squall from the south-west springing 
up as the fog had cleared, had almost wrecked 
them a second time, and had carried them out 
to sea beyond Guernsey. In the night they 
had had the good fortune to meet with the 
* Cashmere,' which had taken them aboard and 
landed them at St. Peter's Port The disaster 
was entirely the &ult of the steersman Tan- 
grouille, who was in prison. Clubin had 
behaved nobly. 

The pilots, who had mustered in great force, 
pronounced the words *The Douvres' with a 
peculiar emphasis. * A dreary half-way house, 
that,' said one. 

A compass and a bundle of registers and 
memorandum-books lay on the table; they 
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were doubtless the compass of the Durande 
and the ship's papers, handed by Clubin to 
Imbrancam and Tangrouille at the moment of 
the departure of the long boat. They were 
the evidences of the magnificent self-abnegation 
of that man who had busied himself with saving 
these documents even in the presence of death 
itself— a little incident full of moral grandeur ;^ 
an instance of sublime self-forgetfulness never 
to be forgotten. 

They were unanimous in their admiration of 
Clubin ; unanimous also in believing him to be 
saved after all. The * Shealtiel ' cutter had 
arrived some hours after the * Cashmere/ It 
was this vessel which had brought the last items 
of intelligence. She had passed four-and-twenty 
hours in the same waters as the Durande. She 
had lain-to in the fog, and tacked about during 
the squall. The captain of the * Shealtiel ' was 
present among the company. 

This captain had just finished his narrative 
to Lethierry as Gilliatt entered. The narrative 
was a true one. Towards the morning, the 
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storm having abated and the wind becoming 
manageable, the captain of the ' Shealtiel ' had 
heard the lowing of oxen in the open sea. This 
rural sound in the midst of the waves had 
naturally startled him. He steered in that 
direction, and perceived the Durande among 
the Douvres. The sea had sufficiently subsided 
for him to approach. He hailed the wreck; 
the bellowing of the cattle was the sole reply. 
The captain of the * Shealtiel ' was confident 
that there was no one aboard the Durande. 
The wreck still held together well, and, not- 
withstanding the violence of the squall, Clubin 
could have passed the night there. He was 
not the man to leave go his hold very easily. He 
was not there, however ; and therefore he must 
have been rescued. It was certain that several 
sloops and luggers, from Granville and St. Malo, 
must, after laying-to in the fog on the previous 
evening, have passed pretty near the rocks. It 
was evident that one of these had taken Clubin 
aboard. It was to be remembered that the 
long boat of the Durande was fiill when it left 
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the unlucky vessel; that it was certain to 
encounter great risks ; that another man aboard 
would have overloaded her, and perhaps caused 
her to founder; and that these circumstances 
had no doubt weighed with Clubin in coming 
to his determination to remain on the wreck. 
His duty, however, once Mfilled, and a vessel 
at hand, Clubin assuredly would not have 
scrupled to avail himself of its aid. A hero is 
not necessarily an idiot The idea of a suicide 
was absurd in connection with a man of Clubin's 
irreproachable character. The culprit, too, was 
Tangrouille, not Clubin. All this was conclu- 
sive. The captain of the ^Shealtiel' was 
evidently right, and everybody expected to see 
Clubin reappear very shortly. There was a 
project abroad to carry him through the town 
in triumph. 

Two things appeared certam from the nar- 
rative of the captain : Clubin was saved; the 
Durande lost. 

As regarded the Durande, there was nothing 
for it but to accept the fact ; the catastrophe 
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was irremediable. The captain of the ' Sheal- 
tier had witnessed the last moments of the 
wreck. The sharp rock on which the vessel 
had been, as it were, nailed, had held her fast 
during the nighty and resisted the shock of the 
tempest as if reluctant to part with its prey ; 
but in the morning, at the moment when the 
captain of the * Shealtiel ' had convinced him- 
self that there was no one aboard to be saved, 
and was about to wear off again, one of those 
seas which are like the last angry blows of a 
tempest had struck her. The wave lifted her 
violently from her place, and with the swiftness 
and directness of an arrow from a bow had 
thrown her against the two Douvres rocks. 
*An infernal crash was heard,' said the 
captain. The vessel, lifted by the wave to 
a certam height, had plunged between the 
two rocks up to her midship frame. She had 
stuck fast again; but more firmly than on the 
submarine rocks. She must have remained 
there suspended, and exposed to every wind 
and sea. 

The Durande, according to the statements of 
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the crew of the * Shealtiel/ was already three 
parts broken up. She would evidently have 
foundered during the night, if the rocks had not 
kept her up. The captain of the *Shealtier 
had watched her a long time with his spy-glass. 
He gave, with naval precision, the details of her 
disaster. The starboard quarter beaten in, the 
masts maimed, the sails blown from the bolt- 
ropes, the shrouds torn away, the cabin sky- 
lights smashed by the falling of one of the 
booms, the dome of the cuddy-house beaten in, 
the chocks of the long boat struck away, the 
round-house overturned, the hinges of the 
rudder broken, the trusses wrenched away, the 
quarter-cloths demolished, the bits gone, the 
cross-beam destroyed, the shear-rails knocked 
oflF, the stern-post broken. As to the parts of 
the cargo made fast before the foremast, all 
destroyed, made a clean sweep of, gone to 
ten thousand shivers, with top ropes, iron 
pulleys, and chains. The Durande had broken 
her back; the sea now must break her up 
piecemeal. In a few days there would be 
nothing of her remaining. 
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It appeared that the engine was scarcely 
injured by all these ravages — a remarkable 
fact, and one which proved its excellence. The 
captain of the ^Shealtiel' thought he could 
aflSrm that the crank had received no serious 
injury. The vessel's masts had given way, but 
the funnel had resisted everything. Only the 
iron guards of the captain's gangway were 
twisted; the paddle-boxes had suflFered, the 
frames were bruised, but the paddles had not 
a float missing. The machinery was intact. 
Such was the conviction of the captain of the 
* Shealtiel.' Imbrancam, the engineer, who was 
among the crowd, had the same conviction. 
The negro, more intelligent than many of his 
white companions, was proud of his engines. 
He lifted up his arms, opening the ten fingers 
of his black hands, and said to Lethierrj^, as he 
sat there silent, * Master, the machinery is alive 
stiU!' 

The safety of Clubin seeming certain, and the 
hull of the Durande being already sacrificed, 
the engines became the topic of conversation 
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among the crowd. They took an interest in it 
as in a living thing. They felt a delight in 
praising its good qualities. * That's what I 
call a well-built machine,' said a French sailor^ 
* Something like a good one,' cried a Guernsey 
fisherman. * She must have some good stuff 
in her,' said the captain of the * Shealtiel,' * to 
come out of that affair with only a few 
scratches.' 

By degrees the machinery of the Durande 
became the absorbing object of their thoughts;. 
Opinions were warm for and against. It had 
its enemies and its friends. More than one 
who possessed a good old sailing cutter, 
and who hoped to get a share of the business 
of the Durande, was not sorry to find that the 
Douvres rock had disposed of the new inven- 
tion. The whispering became louder. The 
discussion grew noisy, though the hubbub was 
evidently a little restrained ; and now and 
then there was a simultaneous lowering of 
voices out of respect to Lethierry's death-like 
silence. 
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The result of the colloquy, so obstinately 
maintained on all sides, was as follows : — 

The engines were the vital part of the vessel. 
To rescue the Durande was impossible ; but 
the machinery might still be saved. These 
engines were unique. To constract others 
similar, the money was wanting ; but to find the 
artificer would have been still more difficult. 
It was remembered that the constructor of the 
machinery was dead. It had cost forty 
thousand irancs. No one would risk again 
such a sum upon such a chance ; particularly 
as it was now discovered that steam-boats 
could be lost like other vessels. The accident 
of the Durande destroyed the prestige of all 
her previous success. Still, it was deplorable 
to think that at that very moment this valuable 
mechanism was still entire and in good con- 
dition, and that in five or six days it would 
probably go to pieces, like the vessel herself. 
As long as this existed, it might almost be 
said that there was no shipwreck. The loss of 
the engines was alone irreparable. To save 

e2 
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the machinery would be ahnost to repair the 
disaster. 

Save the machinery ! It was easy to talk 
of it; but who would undertake to do it? 
Was it possible, even? To scheme and to 
execute are two different things ; as different 
as to dream and to do. Now if ever a dream 
had appeared wild and impracticable, it was that 
of saving the engines then embedded between 
the Douvres. The idea of sending a ship and a 
crew to work upon those rocks was absurd. It 
could not be thought of. It was the season of 
heavy seas. In the first gale the chains of the 
anchors would be worn away and snapped upon 
the submarine peaks, and the vessel must be 
shattered on the rocks. That would be to 
send a second shipwreck to the relief of the 
first. On the miserable narrow height where 
the legend of the place described the ship- 
wrecked sailor as having perished of hunger, 
there was scarcely room for one person. To 
save the engines, therefore, it would be neces- 
sary for a man to go to the Douvres, to be 
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alone in that sea, alone in that desert, alone at 
five leagues from the coast, alone in that region 
of terrors, alone for entire weeks, alone in the 
presence of dangers foreseen and onforeseen — 
without supplies in the face of hunger and 
nakedness, without succour in the time of dis- 
tress, without token of human life around him 
save the bleached bones of the miserable being 
who had perished there in his misery, without 
companionship save that of death. And be- 
sides, how was it possible to extricate the 
machinery? It would require not only a 
sailor, but an engineer; and for what trials 
must he not prepare. The man who would 
attempt such a task must be more than a hero. 
He must be a madman : for in certain enter- 
prizes, in which superhuman power appears 
necessary, there is a sort of madness which is 
more potent than courage. And after all, 
would it not be a folly to immolate oneself for 
a mass of rusted iron. No : it was certain 
that nobody would undertake to go to the 
Douvres on such an errand. The engine must 
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be abandoned like the rest. The engineer 
for such a task would assuredly not be forth- 
coming. Where, indeed, should they look for 
such a man ? 

All this, or similar observations, formed 
the substance of the confused conversations of 
the crowd. 

The captain of the * Shealtiel,* who had been 
a pilot, summed up the views of all by ex- 
claiming aloud : 

* No; it is all over. The man does not 
exist who could go there and rescue the 
machinery of the Durande.* 

* If I don't go,' said Imbrancam, ' it is be- 
cause nobody could do it.' 

The captain of the * Shealtiel ' shook his left 
hand in the air with that sudden movement 
which expresses a conviction that a thing is 
impossible. 

* If he existed — ' continued the captain. 
Deruchette turned her head impulsively, and 

interrupted. 
' I would marry him,' she said, innocently. 
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There was a pause. 

A man made his way out of the crowd, and 
standing before her, pale and anxious, said : 

* You would marry him, Miss Deruchette ? ' 
It was Gilliatt 

All eyes were turned towards him. Mess 
Lethierry had just before stood upright, and 
gazed about him. His eyes glittered with a 
strange light 

He took ofif his sailor's cap, and threw it on 
the ground : then looked solemnly before him, 
and without seeing any of the persons present, 
said: 

* Deruchette should be his, I pledge myself 
to it in God's name.' 
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11. 

MUCH ASTONISHMENT ON THE WESTERN COAST. 

THE fall moon rose at ten o'clock on the 
following night; but however fine the 
night, however favourable the wind and sea, 
no fisherman thought of going out that evening 
either from Hogue la Perre, or Bourdeaux har- 
bour, or Houmet Benet, or Platon, or Port 
Grat, or Vazon Bay, or Perrelle Bay, or 
Pezeries, or the Tielles or Saints' Bay, or 
Little Bo, or any other port or little harbour 
in Guernsey ; and the reason was very 
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simple. A cock had been heard to crow at 
noonday* 

When the cock is heard to crow at an 
extraordinary hour, fishing is suspended. 

At dusk on that evening, however, a fisher- 
man returning to Omptolle, met with a remark- 
able adventure. On the height above Houmet 
Faradis, beyond the Two Brayes and the Two 
Grunes, stands to the left, the beacon of the 
Plattes Tougeres, representing a tub reversed; 
and to the right, the beacon of St. Sampson, 
representing the fece of a man. Between these 
two, the fisherman thought that he perceived 
for the first time a third beacon. What could 
be the meaning of this beacon ? When had 
it been erected on that point? What shoal 
did it indicate? The beacon responded im- 
mediately to these interrogations. It moved, 
it was a mast The astonishment of the 
fisherman did not diminish. A beacon would 
have been remarkable ; a mast was still more 
so: it could not be a fishing-boat When every- 
body else was returning, some boat was going 
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out. Who could it be? and what was he 
about ? 

Ten minutes later the vessel, moving slowly, 
came within a short distance of the OmptoUe 
fisherman. He did not recognize it He 
heard the sound of rowing: there were evi- 
dently only two oars. There was probably, then, 
only one man aboard. The wind was northerly. 
The man, therefore, was evidently paddling 
along in order to take the wind off Point 
Fontenelle. There he would probably take to 
his sails. He intended then to double the 
Ancresse and Mount Crevel. What could 
that mean ? 

The vessel passed, the fisherman returned 
home. On that same night, at different hours, 
and at different points, various persons scattered 
and isolated on the western coast of Guernsey, 
observed certain facts. 

As the OmptoUe fisherman was mooring his 
bark, a carter of seaweed about half-a-mile off, 
whipping his horses along the lonely road from 
the Cldtures near the Druid stones, and in the 
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neighbourhood of the Martello Towers 6 and 7, 
saw far oflf at sea, in a part little frequented, 
because it requires much knowledge of the 
waters, and in the direction of North Rock and 
the Jablonneuse, a sail being hoisted. He 
paid little attention to the circumstance, not 
being a seaman, but a carter of seaweed. 

Half-an-hour had perhaps elapsed since the 
carter had perceived this vessel, when a plas- 
terer returning from his work in the town, and 
passing round Pelee Pool, found himself sud- 
denly opposite a vessel sailing boldly among the 
rocks of the Quenon, the Rousse de Mer, and the 
Gripe de Rousse. The night was dark, but 
the sky was light over the sea, an eflfect common 
enough ; and he could distinguish a great dis^ 
tance in every direction. There was no sail 
visible except this vessel. 

A little lower, a gatherer of cray-fish, pre- 
paring his fish wells on the beach which 
separates Port Soif from the Port Enfer, was 
puzzled to make out the movements of a vessel 
between the Boue Corneille and the Moubrette, 
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The man must have been a good pilot, and in 
great haste to reach some destination to risk 
his boat there. 

Just as eight o'clock was striking at the 
Catel, the tavern-keeper at Cobo Bay observed 
with astonishment a sail out beyond the Boue 
du Jardin and the Grunettes> and very near 
the Susanne and the Western Grunes. 

Not far fixm Cobo Bay, npaa the solitary 
point of the Houmet ol Y^isoa Bay, two lovers 
were lingering, hesitating before they parted 
for the night. The young woman addressed 
the young man with the words, * I am not going 
because I don't care to stay with you : I ve a 
great deal to do.' Their farewell kiss was in- 
terrupted by a good lazed sailing boat which 
passed very near them, making for the direction 
of the Messellettes. 

Monsieur le Peyre des Norgiots, an inhabit- 
ant of Cotillcwi Pipet, was engaged about nine 
o'clock in the evening in examining a hole 
made by some trespassers in the hedge of his 
property called La Jennerotte^ and his ^fri^piet 
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planted with trees.* Even while ascertaining 
the amount of the damage, he could not help 
observing a fishing-boat audaciously making its 
way round the Crocq Point at that hour of 
night 

On the morrow of a tempest, when there is 
always some agitation upon the sea, that route 
was extremely unsafe. It was rash to choose 
it, at least, unless the steersman knew all the 
channels by heart 

At half-past nine o'clock, at KEquerrier, a 
trawler carrying home his net stopped for a 
time to observe between Colombelle and the 
Soufleresse something which looked like a boat 
The boat was in a dangerous position. Sudden 
gusts of wind of a very dangerous kind are 
very common in that spot. The Soufleresse, or 
Blower, derives its name firom the sudden gusts 
of wind which it seems to direct upon the 
vessels, which by rare chance find their way 
thither. 

At the moment when the moon was rising, 
the tide being high and the sea being quiet, in 
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the little strait of Li-Hou, the solitary keeper 
of the island of Li-Hou was considerably startled. 
^ A long black object slowly passed between the 
moon and him. This dark form, high and 
narrow, resembled a winding-sheet spread out 
and moving. It glided along the line of the 
top of the wall formed by the ridges of rock. 
The keeper of Li-Hou fancied that he had 
beheld the Black Lady. 

The White Lady inhabits the Tau de Pez 
d'Amont; the Grey Lady, the Tau de Pez 
d*Aval; the Red Lady, the Silleuse, to tiie 
north of the Marquis Bank; and the Black 
Lady, the Grand Etacre, to the west of Li- 
Houmet At night, when the moon shines, 
these ladies stalk abroad, and sometimes 
meet 

That dark form might undoubtedly be a sail. 
The long groups of rocks on which she appeared 
to be walking, might in fact be concealing the 
hull of a bark navigating behind them, and 
allowing only her sail to be seen. But the 
keeper asked himself, what bark would dare, at 
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that hour, to adventure herself between Li-Hou 
and the Pecheresses, and the Angullieres and 
Leree Point? And what object could she 
have ? It seemed to him much more probable 
thsA it was the Black Lady. 

As the moon was passing the clock-tower of 
St Peter in the Wood, the serjeant at Castle 
Rocquaine, while in the act of raising the 
drawbridge of the castle, distinguished at the 
end of the bay beyond the Haute Canee, but 
nearer than the Sambule, a sailing vessel which 
seemed to be steadily dropping down from 
north to south. 

. On the southern coast of Gruemsey behind 
Pleinmont, in the curve of a bay composed 
entirely of precipices and rocky walls rising 
peak-shaped from the sea, there is a singular 
landing-place, to which a French gentleman, a 
resident of the island since 1855, has given the 
name of 'The Port on the Fourth Floor,' a 
name now generally adopted. This port, 
or landing-place, which was then called the 
Jdoie, is a rocky plateau half formed by 
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nature, half by art, raised about forty feet above 
the level of the waves and communicating with 
the water by two large beams laid parallel in 
the form of an inclined plane. The fishing 
vessels are hoisted up there by chains and 
pulleys fi'om the sea, and are let down again in 
the same way along these beams, which are 
like two rails. For the fishermen there is a ladder. 
The port was, at the time of our story, much 
fi^quented by the smugglers. Being difficult 
of access, it was well suited to their purposes. 

Towards eleven o'clock, some smugglers—^ 
perhaps the same upon whose aid Clubin had 
counted — stood with their bales of goods on the 
summit of this platform of the Moie. A smug- 
gler is necessarily a man on the look out : it is 
part of his business to watch. They were 
astonished to perceive a sail suddenly make its 
appearance beyond the dusky outline of Cape 
Pleinmont. It was moonlight. The smugglers 
observed the sail narrowly, suspecting that it 
might be some coast-guard cutter about to lie 
in ambush behind the Great Hanway. But the 
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sail left the Hanways behind, passed to the 
north-west of the Boue Blondel, and was lost 
in the pale mists of the horizon out at sea. 

* Where the devil can that boat be sailing ? ' 
asked the smuggler. 

That same evening, a little after sunset, some 
one had been heard knocking at the door of 
the old house of the Bt de la Rue. It was a 
boy wearing brown clothes and yellow stock- 
ings, a fact that indicated that he was a little 
parish clerk. An old fisherwoman prowling 
about the shore with a lantern in her hand, 
had called to the boy, and this dialogue 
ensued between the fisherwoman and the little 
clerk, before the entrance to the Bd de la 
Rue: — 

'Whatd'ye want, lad?' 

* The man of this place.' 
' He's not there.' 
*Whereishe?' 

* I don't know.' 

* Will he be there to-morrow ? ' 

* I don't know.' 
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^ Is he gone away ? ' 

* I don't know.' 

* IVe come, good woman, from the new rector 
of the parish, the Eeverend Ebenezer Caudray, 
who desires to pay him a visit.' 

^ I don't know where he is.' 

* The rector sent me to ask if the man who 
lives at the B^ de la Rue would be at home 
to-morrow morning.' 

^ I don't know.* 
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III. 

A QUOTATION FROM THE BIBLE. 

DURING- the twenty-four hours which 
followed, Mess Lethierry slept not, eat 
nothing, drank nothing. He kissed Deruchette 
on the forehead, asked after Clubin, of whom 
there was as yet no news ; signed a declaration 
certifying that he had no intention of preferring 
a charge against any one, and set Tangrouille 
at liberty. 

All the morning of the next day he remained 
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half supporting himself on the table of the 
oflBce of the Durande, neither staDding nor 
sitting ; answering kindly when any one spoke 
to him. Curiosity being satisfied, the Bravees 
had become a solitude. There is a good deal 
of curiosity generally mingled with the haste of 
condolences. The door had closed again, and 
left the old man again alone with Deruchette. 
The strange light that had shone in Lethierry's 
eyes was extinguished. The mournful look 
which filled them after the first news of the 
disaster had returned. 

Deruchette, anxious for his sake, had, on the 
advice of Grace and Douce, laid silently beside 
him a pair of stockings, which he had been 
knitting, sailor fashion, when the bad news had 
arrived. 

He smiled bitterly, and said : 

* They must think me foolish.' 

After a quarter of an hour's silence, he 
added: 

* These things are well when you are happy.' 
Deruchette carried away the stockings, and 
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-took advantage of the opportunity to remove 
also the compass and the ship's papers which 
Lethierry had been brooding over too long. 

In the afternoon, a little before tea-time, the 
door opened and two strangers entered, attired 
in black. One was old ; the other young. 

The young one has, perhaps, already been 
observed in the course of this story. 

The two men had each a grave air; but 
their gravity appeared diflferent The old man 
possessed what might be called state gravity ; 
the gravity of the young man was in his nature. 
Habit engenders the one ; thought the other. 

They were, as their costume indicated, two 
clergymen, each belonging to the Established 
Church. 

The first fact in the appearance of the younger 
man which might have first struck the observer 
was, that his gravity, though conspicuous in the 
expression of his features, and evidently spring- 
ing fi'om the mind, was not indicated by his 
person. Gravity is not inconsistent with passion, 
which it exalts by purifying it ; but the idea of 
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gravity could with difficulty be associated 
with an exterior remarkable above all for 
personal beauty. Being in Holy Orders he 
must have been at least four-and-twenty, but 
he seemed scarcely more than eighteen. He 
possessed those gifts at once in harmony with^ 
and in opposition to, each other ; a soul which 
seemed created for exalted passion, and a body 
created for love. He was fair, rosy, fresh, slim, 
and elegant in his severe attire, and he had the 
cheeks of a young girl, and delicate bands. His 
movements were natural and lively, though 
subdued. Everything about him was pleasing, 
elegant, almost voluptuous. The beauty of his 
expression served to correct this excess of per- 
sonal attraction. His open smile, which showed 
his teeth, regular and white as those of a child, 
had something in it pensive, even devotional 
He had the gracefulness of a page, mingled 
with the dignity of a bishop. 

His fair hair, so fair and golden as to be 
almost effeminate, clustered over his white 
forehead, which was high and well-formed. A 
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slight double line between the eyebrows 
awakened associations with studious thought- 

Those who saw him felt themselves in the 
presence of one of those natures, benevolent, 
innocent, and pure, whose progress is in 
inverse sense with that of vulgar minds ; natures 
whom illusion renders wise, and whom expe- 
rience makes enthusiasts. 

His older companion was no other than 
Doctor Jaquemin H^rode. Doctor Jaquerain 
H^rode belonged to the High Church ; a party 
whose system is a sort of popery without a 
pope. The Church of England was at that 
epoch labouring with the tendencies which 
I^ve since become strengthened and condensed 
in the form of Puseyism. Doctor Jaquemin 
H^rode belonged to that shade of Anglicanism 
which is almost a variety of the Church of 
Rome. He was haughty, precise, stiff, and 
commanding. His inner sight scarcely pene- 
trated outwardly. He possessed the letter in 
the place of the spirit. His manner was arro- 
gant ; his presence imposing. He had less the 
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appearance of a ^Reverend' than of a Monsignore. 
His frock-coat was cut somewhat in the fashion 
of a cassock. His true centre would have been 
Rome, He was a born Prelate of the Ante- 
chamber. He seemed to have been created 
expressly to fill a part in the Papal Court, to 
walk behind the Pontifical litter, with all the 
Court of Rome in abitto paonazzo. The accident 
of his English birth and his theological educa- 
tion, directed more towards the Old than the 
New Testament, had deprived him of that 
destiny. All his splendours were comprised in 
his preferments as Rector of St Peter's Port, 
Dean of the Island of Q-uemsey, and Surrogate 
of the Bishop of Winchester. These were, 
undoubtedly, not without their glories. These 
glories did not prevent M. Jaquemin Herode 
being, on the whole, a worthy man. 

As a theologian he was esteemed by those 
who were able to judge of such matters; 
he was almost an authority in the Court of 
Arches — that Sorbonne of England. 

He had the true air of erudition ; a learned 
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contraction of the eyes; bristling nostrils; 
teeth which showed themselves at all times ; 
a thin upper lip and a thick lower one. He 
was the possessor of several learned degrees, a 
valuable prebend, titled friends, the confidence 
of the bishop, and a Bible, which he carried 
always in his pocket. 

. Mess Lethierry was so completely absorbed 
that the entrance of the two priests produced 
no effect upon him, save a slight movement of 
the eyebrows. 

M. Jaquemin Herode advanced, bowed, 
alluded in a few sober and dignified words to his 
recent promotion, and mentioned that he came 
according to custom to introduce among the 
inhabitants, and to Mess Lethierry in par- 
ticular, his successor in the parish, the new 
Rector of St. Sampson, the Rev. Ebene- 
zer Caudray, henceforth the pastor of Mess 
Lethierry. 

Deruchette rose. 

The young clergyman, who was the Rev. 
Ebenezer, saluted her. 
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Mess Lethierry regarded Monsieur Ebenezer 
Caudray, and muttered, * A bad sailor." 

Grace placed chairs. The two visitors 
seated themselves near the table. 

Doctor Hi^rode commenced a discourse. It 
had reached his ears that a serious misfortune 
had befallen his host The Durande had been 
lost. He came as Lethierry's pastor to oflFer 
condolence and advice. This shipwreck was 
unfortunate, and yet not without compensations. 
Let us examine our own hearts. Are we not 
puffed up with prosperity? The waters of 
felicity are dangerous. Troubles must be sub- 
mitted to cheerfully. The ways of Providence 
are mysterious. Mess Lethierry was ruined, 
perhaps. But riches were a danger. You may 
have feilse friends ; poverty will disperse them, 
and leave you alone. The Durande was re- 
ported to have brought a revenue of one thou- 
sand pounds sterling per annum. It was more 
than enough for the wise. Let us fly from 
temptations; put not our fetith in gold,- bow 
the head to losses and neglect. Isolation is 
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full of good fruits. It was in solitude that 
Ajah discovered the warm springs while lead- 
ing the asses of his father Zibeon. Let us not 
^ rebel against the inscrutable decrees of Provi- 
dence. The holy man Job, after his misery, 
had put faith in riches. Who can say that the 
loss of the Durande may not have its advan- 
tages even of a temporal kind. He, for in- 
stance. Doctor Jaquemin Herode had invested 
some money in an excellent enterprize, now in 
progress at SheflBeld. If Mess Lethierry, with 
the wealth which might still remain to him, 
should choose to embark in the same affair, he 
might transfer his capital to that town. It was 
ati extensive manufactory of arms for the 
supply of the Czar, now engaged in repressing 
insurrection in Poland. There was a good 
prospect of obtaining three hundred per cent, 
profit. 

The word Czar appeared to awaken Lethierry. 
He interrupted Dr. Herode. 
' I want nothing to do with the Czar.' 
The Reverend Jaquemin Herode replied : 
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* Mess Lethierry, princes are recognized by 
God. It is written, " Render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar's." The Czar is Caesar/ 

Lethierry partly relapsed into his dream and 
muttered : 

* Caesar ? who is Caesar ? I don't know.' 
The Rev. Jaquemin Herode continued his 

exhortations. He did not press the question 
of Sheffield. 

To contemn a Caesar was republicanism. He 
could understand a man being a republican. 
In that case he could turn his thoughts towards 
a republic Mess Lethierry might repair his 
fortune in the United States, even better than 
in England. If he desired to invest what re- 
mained to him at great profit, he had only to 
take shares in the great company for develop- 
ing the resources of Texas, which employed 
more than twenty thousand negroes. 

*I want nothing to do with slavery,* said 
Lethierry. 

* Slavery,' replied the Reverend Herode, * is 
an institution recognized by Scripture. It is 
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written, " If a man smite his slave, he shall 
not be punished, for he is his money." ' 

Grace and Douce at the door of the room lis- 
tened in a sort of ecstasy to the words of the 
Reverend Doctor. 

The Doctor continued. He was, all things 
considered, as we have said, a worthy man ; 
and whatever his diflferences, personal or con- 
nected with caste, with Mess Lethierry, he had 
come very sincerely to offer him that spiritual 
and even temporal aid which he, Doctor 
Jaquemin H^rode, dispensed. 

If Mess Lethierry's fortune had been dimi- 
nished to that point that he was unable to take 
a beneficial part in any speculation, Russian or 
American, why should he not obtain some 
government appointment suited to him ? There 
were many very respectable places open to 
him, and the reverend gentleman was ready to 
recommend him. The oflBce of Deputy- Yicomte 
was just vacant. Mess Lethierry was popular 
and respected, and the Reverend Jaquemin 
Herode, Dean of Guernsey and Surrogate of 
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the Bishop, would make an effort to obtain for 
Mess Lethieny this post. The Depnty-Yicomte 
is an important officer. He is. present as the 
representative of His Majesty at the holding of 
the Sessions, at the debates of the Cohue, and 
at executions of justice. 

Lethierry fixed his eye upon Doctor 
H^rode. 

* I don't like hanging,' he said. 

Doctor Herode, who, up to this point, had 
pronounced his words with the same intonation, 
had now a fit of severity; his tone became 
slightly changed. 

* Mess Lethierry, the pain of death is of 
divine ordination. God has placed the sword 
in the hands of governors. It is written, " An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth." ' 

The Reverend Ebenezer imperceptibly drew 
his chair nearer to the Reverend Doctor, and 
said, so as to be heard only by him : 

* What this man says, is dictated to 
him/ 

* By whom ? By what ? ' demanded the 
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Reverend Jaquemin H6rode, in the same 
tone. 

The young man replied in a whisper, * By 
bis conscience.' 

The Reverend Jaquemin Herode felt in his 
pocket, drew out a thick little bound volume 
with clasps, and said aloud : 

* Conscience is here.' 

The book was a Bible. 

Then Doctor Herode's tone became softer. 
*His wish was to render a service to Mess 
Lethierry, whom he respected much. As his 
pastor, it was his right and duty to offer 
counsel. Mess Lethierry, however, was free.' 

Mess Lethierry, plunged once more in his 
overwhelming absorption, no longer listened. 
D^ruchette, seated near him, and thoughtful, 
also did not raise her eyes, and by her silent 
presence somewhat increased the embarrass- 
ment of a conversation not very animated. A 
witness who says nothing is a species of 
indefinable weight. Doctor Herode, however, 
did not appear to feel it. 
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Lethierry no longer replying, Doctor H^rode 
expatiated freely. Counsel is from man; in- 
spiration is from Gk>d. In the counsels of 
the priests there is inspiration. It is good to 
accept, dangerous to refuse them. Sochoh was 
seized by eleven devils for disdaining the ex- 
hortations of Nathaniel. Tiburianus was struck 
with a leprosy for having driven from his house 
the Apostle Andrew. Baqesus, a magician 
though he was, was punished with blindness 
for having mocked at the words of St. Paul. 
Elxai and his sisters, Martha and Martena, are 
in eternal torments for despising the warnings 
of Yalentianus, who proved to them clearly 
that their Jesus Clirist, thirty-eight leagues 
in height, was a demon. Aholibamah, who 
is also called Judith, obeyed the Councils. 
Reuben and Peniel listened to the counsels 
from on high, as their names indeed indicate. 
Reuben signifies son of the vision ; and Peniel, 
the face of God.' 

Mess Lethierry struck the table with his fist. 

' Parbleu ! ' he cried ; ' it was my fault.' 
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* What do you mean ? ' asked M. Jaquemin 
H^rode. 

* I say that it is my fault/ 
' Your fault ? Why ? ' 

* Because I allowed the Durande to return 
on Fridays/ 

M. Jaquemin Herode whispered in Cau- 
dray's ear: 

* This man is superstitious/ 

He resumed, raising his voice, and in a 
didactic tone : 

* Mess Lethierry, it is puerile to believe in 
Fridays. You ought not to put faith in 
fables. Friday is a day just like any other. 
It is very often a propitious day. Melendez 
founded the city of Saint Augustin on a Friday; 
it was on a Friday that Henry the Seventh 
gave his commission to John Cabot ; the Pil- 
grims of the " Mayflower " landed at Province 
Town on a Friday. Washington was born on 
Friday, the 22nd of February, 1732 ; Chris- 
topher Columbus discovered America on Friday, 
the 12th of October, 1492/ 

VOL. II. P 
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Having delivered himself of these remarks, 
he rose. 

Caudray, whom he had brought with him, 
rose also. 

Grace and Douce, perceiving that the two 
clergymen were about to take their leave, 
opened the folding-doors. 

Mess Lethierry saw nothing ; heard nothing. 

M. Jaquemin Herode said, apart to 
Caudray : 

*He does not even salute us. This is not 
sorrow ; it is vacancy. He must have lost his 
reason.' 

He took his little Bible, however, from the 
table, and held it between his hands out- 
stretched, as one holds a bird in fear that it 
may fly away. This attitude awakened 
among the persons present a certain amount of 
attention. Grace and Douce leaned forward 
eagerly. 

His voice assumed all the solemnity of which 
it was capable, 

' Mess Lethierry,' he began, * let us not part 
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without reading a page of the Holy Book. It 
is from books that wise men derive consolation 
in the troubles of life. The profane have their 
oracles ; but believers have their ready resource 
in the Bible. The first book which comes to 
hand, opened by chance, may afford counsel ; 
but the Bible, opened at any page, yields a 
revelation. It is, above all, a boon to the 
afflicted. Yes, Holy Scripture is an unfail- 
ing balm for their wounds. In the presence 
of affliction, it is good to consult its sacred 
pages — to open even without choosing the 
place, and to read with faith the passage which 
we find. What man does not choose is chosen 
by God. He knoweth best what suiteth us. 
His finger pointeth invisibly to that which we 
read. Whatever be the page, it will infallibly 
enlighten. Let us seek, then, no other light ; 
but hold fast to his. It is the word from on 
high. In the text which is evoked with confi- 
dence and reverence, often do we find a 
mysterious significance in our present troubles. 
Let us hearken, then, and obey. Mess 

P 2 
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Lethierry, you are in affliction, but I hold 
here the book of consolation. You are sick at 
heart, but I have here the book of spiritual 
health/ 

The Eeverend Jaquemin Herode touched 
the spring of the clasp, and let his finger 
slip between the leaves. Then he placed 
his hand a moment upon the open volume, 
collected his thoughts, and, raising his 
eyes impressively, began to read in a loud 
voice. 

The passage which he had lighted on was as 
follows : 

* And Isaac went out to meditate in the 
field at the eventide, and he lifted up his 
eyes and saw and beheld the camels were 
coming. 

* And Eebekah lifted up her eyes, and when 
she saw Isaac she lighted off the camel. 

*For she had said unto the servant, What 
man is this that walketh in the field to meet 
us? 

*And Isaac brought her into his mother 
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Saxah's tent, and took Eebekah, and she 
became his wife, and he loved her; and 
Isaac was comforted after his mother's death.' 
Caudray and Deruchette glanced at each 
other. 
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THE PLACE WHICH IS EAST TO REACH, BUT 
DIFFICULT TO LEAVE AGAIN. 

THE bark which had been observed at so 
many points on the coast of Guernsey on 
the previous evening was, as the reader has 
guessed, the old Dutch barge or sloop. Gilliatt 
had chosen the channel along the coast among 
the rocks. It was the most dangerous way, 
but it was the most direct. To take the shortest 
route was his only thought. Shipwrecks will 
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not wait; the sea is a pressing creditor; an 
hour's delay may be irreparable. His anxiety 
was to go quickly to the rescue of the machinery 
in danger. 

One of his objects in leaving Guernsey was 
to avoid arousing attention. He set out like 
one escaping from justice, and seemed anxious 
to hide from human eyes. He shunned the 
eastern coast, as if he did not care to pass in 
sight of St. Sampson and St. Peter's Port, and 
glided silently along the opposite coast, which 
is comparatively uninhabited. Among the 
breakers, it was necessary to ply the oars ; but 
G-illiatt managed them on scientific principles ; 
taking the water quietly, and dropping it with 
exact regularity, he was able to move in the 
darkness with as little noise and as rapidly as 
possible. So stealthy were his movements, that 
he might have seemed to be bent upon some 
evil errand. 

In truth, though embarking desperately in 
an enterprize which might well be called im- 
possible, and risking his life with nearly every 
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chance against him, he feared nothing but the 
possibility of some rival in the work which he 
had set before him. 

As the day began to break, those unknown 
eyes which look down upon world from bound- 
less space might have beheld, at one of the 
most dangerous and solitary spots at sea, 
two objects, the distance between which was 
gradually decreasing, as the one was approach- 
ing the other. One, which was almost imper- 
ceptible in the wide movement of the waters, 
was a sailing boat In this was a man. It 
was the sloop. The other, black, motionless, 
colossal, rose above the waves, a singular form. 
Two tail pillars issuing from the sea bore aloft 
a sort of cross-beam which was like a bridge 
between thenu This bridge, so singular in 
shape that it was impossible to imagine what 
it was from a distance, touched each of the 
two pillars. It resembled a vast portal. Of 
what use could such an erection be in that open 
plain, the sea, which stretched around it far and 
wide ? It might have been imagined to be a 
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Titanic Cromlech, planted there in mid-ocean 
by an imperious whim, and built up by hands 
accustomed to proportion their labours to the 
great deep. Its wild outline stood well-defined 
against the clear sky. 

The morning light was growing stronger in 
the east ; the whiteness in the horizon deepened 
the shadow on the sea. In the opposite sky 
the moon was sinking. 

The two perpendicular forms were the 
Douvres. The huge mass held fast between 
them, like an architrave between two pillars, 
was the wreck of the Durande. . 

The rock, thus holding fast and exhibiting 
its prey, was terrible to behold. Inanimate 
things look sometimes as if endowed with a 
dark and hostile spirit towards man. There 
was a menace in the attitude of the rocks. 
They seemed to be biding their time. 

Nothing could be more suggestive of haughti- 
ness and arrogance than their whole appear- 
ance: the conquered vessel; the triumphant 
abyss. The two rocks, still streaming with the 
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tempest of the day before, were like two 
wrestlers sweating from a recent struggle. 
The wind had sunk ; the sea rippled gently ; 
here and there the presence of breakers might 
be detected in the graceful streaks of foam 
upon the surface of the waters. A sound came 
from the sea like the murmuring of bees. All 
around was level except the Douvres, rising 
straight, like two black columns. Up to a 
certain height they were completely bearded 
with seaweed ; above this their steep haunches 
glittered at points like polished armour. They 
seemed ready to commence the strife again. 
The beholder felt that they were rooted deep 
in mountains whose summits were beneath the 
sea. Their aspect was full of a sort of tragic 
power. 

Ordinarily the sea conceals her crimes. She 
delights in privacy. Her unfathomable deeps 
keep silence. She wraps herself in a mystery 
which rarely consents to give up its secrets. 
We know her savage nature, but who can tell 
the extent of her dark deeds ? She is at once 
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open and secret ; she hides away carefully, and 
cares not to divulge her actions; wrecks a 
vessel and, covering it with the waves, engulfs 
it deep as if conscious of her guilt. Among her 
crimes is hypocrisy. She slays and steals, 
conceals her booty, puts on an air of uncon- 
sciousness, and smiles. 

Here, however, was nothing of the kind. 
The Douvres, lifting above the level of the 
waters the shattered hull of the Durande, had 
an air of triumph. The imagination might have 
pictured them as two monstrous arms, reaching 
upwards from the gulf, and exhibiting to the 
tempest the lifeless body of the ship. Their 
aspect was like that of an assassin boasting of 
his evil deeds. 

The solemnity of the hour contributed some- 
thing to the impression of the scene. There 
is a mysterious grandeur in the dawn, as of the 
border-land between the region of consciousness 
and the world of our dreams. There is some- 
thing spectral in that confused transition time* 
The immense form of the two Douvres, like a. 
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capital letter H, the Durande forming its cross- 
stroke, appeared against the horizon in all their 
twilight majesty. 

Grilliatt was attired in his seaman's clothing : 
a G-uernsey shirt, woollen stockings, thick shoes, 
a homespun jacket, trousers of thick stuff, with 
pockets, and a cap upon his head of red worsted, 
of a kind then much in use among sailors, and 
known in the last century as a gaUrimne. 

He recognised the rocks, and steered towards 
them. 

The situation of the Durande was exactly 
the contrary of that of a vessel gone to the 
bottom : it was a vessel suspended in the 
air. 

No problem more strange was ever presented 
to a salvor. 

It was broad daylight when Grilliatt arrived 
in the waters about the rock. 

As we have said, there was but little sea. 
The slight agitation of the water was due 
almost entirely to its confinement among the 
rocks. Every passage, small or large, is sub- 
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ject to this chopping movement. The inside 
of a channel is always more or less white with 
foam. Gilliatt did not approach the Douvres 
without caution. 

He cast the sounding-lead several times. 

He' had a cargo to disembark. 

Accustomed to long absences, he had at 
home a number of necessaries always ready. 
He had brought a sack of biscuit, another of 
rye-meal, a basket of salt fish and smoked 
beef, a large can of fresh water ; a Norwegian 
chest painted with flowers, containing 
several coarse woollen shirts, his tarpaulin and 
his waterproof overhauls, and a sheepskin 
which he was accustomed to throw at night over 
his clothes. On leaving the BiX de la Rue he had 
put all these things hastily into the barge, with 
the addition of a large loaf. In his hurry he 
had brought no other tools but his huge forge- 
hammer, his chopper and hatchet, and a knotted 
rope. Furnished with a grappling-iron and 
with a ladder of that sort, the steepest rocks 
become accessible, and a good sailor will find it 
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possible to scale the rudest escarpment. In 
the island of Sark the visitor may see what 
the fishermen of the Havre Grosselin can ac- 
complish with a knotted cord. 

His nets and lines and all his fishing appa- 
ratus were in the barge. He had place J them 
there mechanically and by habit ; for he in- 
tended, if his enterprize continued, to sojourn 
for some time in an archipelago of rocks and 
breakers, where fishing nets and tackle are of 
little use. 

At the moment when Gilliatt was skirting 
the great rock, the sea was retiring; a cir- 
cumstance favourable to his purpose. The 
departing tide laid bare, at the foot of the 
smaller Douvre, one or two table-rocks, hori- 
zontal or only slightly inclined, and bearing a 
fanciful resemblance to boards supported by 
crows. These table-rocks, sometimes narrow, 
sometimes broad, standing at unequal distances 
along the side of the great perpendicular 
column, were continued in the form of a thin 
cornice up to a spot just beneath the Durande, 
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the hull of which stood swelling out between 
the two rocks. The wreck was held fast there 
as in a vice. 

This series of platforms was convenient for 
approaching and surveying the position. It was 
convenient also for disembarking the contents 
of the barge provisionally ; but it was neces- 
sary to hasten, for it was only above water for 
a few hours. With the rising tide the table- 
rocks would be again beneath the foam. 

It was before these table-rocks, some level, 
some slanting, that Grilliatt pushed in and 
brought the barge to a stand. A thick mass of 
wet and slippery sea-wrack covered them, 
rendered more slippery here and there by their 
inclined surfaces. 

Gilliatt pulled off his shoes and sprang naked- 
footed on to the slimy weeds, and made fast 
the barge to a point of rock. 

Then he advanced as far as he could along 
the granite cornice, reached the rock imme- 
diately beneath the wreck, looked up, and 
examined it. 
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The Durande had been caught, suspended, 
and as it were fitted in between the two rocks, 
at about twenty feet above the water. It must 
have been a heavy sea which had cast her 
there. 

Such effects from furious seas have nothing 
surprising for those who are familiar with the 
ocean. To cite one example only : — On the 25th 
January, 1840, in the Grulf of Stora, a tempest 
struck with its expiring force a brig, and cast- 
ing it almost intact completely over the broken 
wreck of the corvette * La Marne/ fixed it im- 
movable, bowsprit first, in a gap between the 
cliffs. 

The Douvres, however, held only a part of 
the Durande. 

The vessel snatched fix)m the waves, had 
been as it were uprooted from the waters by 
the hurricane. A whirlwind had wrenched it 
against the counteracting force of the rolling 
waves, and the vessel thus caught in contrary 
directions by the two claws of the tempest 
had snapped like a lath. The after-part, with 
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the engine and the . paddles, lifted out of 
the foam and driven by all the fury of the 
cyclone into the defile of the Douvres, had 
plunged in up to her midship beam, and re- 
mained there. The blow had been well directed. 
To drive it in this fashion between the two 
rocks, the storm had struck it as with an 
enormous hammer. The forecastle, carried 
away and rolled down by the sea, had gone to 
Augments among the breakers. 

The hold, broken in, had scattered out the 
bodies of the drowned cattle upon the sea. 

A large portion of the forward side and bul- 
warks still hung to the riders by the larboard 
paddle-box, and by some shattered braces 
easy to strike off with the blow of a hatchet. 

Here and there, among beams, planks, rags 
of canvas, pieces of chains and other remains 
of wreck were seen lying about among the 
rugged fragments of shattered rock. 

Gilliatt surveyed the Durande attentively. 
The keel formed a roofing over his head. 

A serene sky stretched far and wide over 
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the waters, scarcely wrinkled with a passing 
breath. The sun rose gloriously in the midst 
of the vast azure circle. 

From time to time a drop of water was de- 
tached from the wreck and fell into the sea. 
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A CATALOGUE OF DISASTEBfi. 

THE Douvres diflfered in shape as well as 
in height. 
Upon the Little Douvre, which was curved 
and pointed, long veins of reddish-coloured 
rock, of a comparatively soft kind, could be 
seen branching out and dividing the interior of 
the granite. At the edges of these red dykes 
were fractures, favourable to climbing. One 
of these fractures, situated a little above the 
wreck, had been so laboriously worn and 
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scooped out by the splashing of the waves, 
that it had become a sort of niche, in which it 
would have been quite possible to place a 
statue. The granite of the Little Douvre was 
rounded at the surface, and, to the feel at 
least, soft like touchstone ; but this feeling de- 
tracted nothing from its durability. The Little 
Douvre terminated in a point like a horn. The 
Great Douvre, polished, smooth, glossy, per- 
pendicular, and looking as if cut out by the 
builder*s square, was in one piece, and seemed 
made of black ivory. Not a hole, not a break 
in its smooth surface. The escarpment looked 
inhospitable. A convict could not have used 
it for escape, nor a bird for a place for its 
nest. On its summit there was a horizontal 
surfece as upon *The Man Rock*; but the 
summit of the Great Douvre was inaccessible. 

It was possible to scale the Little Douvre, 
but not to remain on the summit; it would 
have been possible to rest on the summit of 
the Great Douvre, but impossible to scale it. 

Gilliatt, having rapidly surveyed the situa- 
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tion of afiFairs, returned to the barge, landed its 
contents upon the largest of the horizontal cor- 
nice rocks, made of the whole compact mass a 
sort of bale, which he rolled up in tarpaulin, 
fitted a sling rope to it with a hoisting block, 
pushed the package into a corner of the rocks 
where the waves could not reach it, and then 
clutching the Little Douvre with his hands, 
and holding on with his naked feet, he clam- 
bered from projection to projection, and from 
niche to niche, until he found himself level 
with the wrecked vessel high up in the air. 

Having reached the height of the paddles, he 
sprang upon the poop. 

The interior of the wreck presented a mourn- 
ful aspect. 

Traces of a great struggle were everywhere 
visible. There were plainly to be seen the 
frightful ravages of the sea and wind. The 
action of the tempest resembles the violence 
of a band of pirates. Nothing is more like 
the victim of a criminal outrage than a 
wrecked ship violated and stripped by those 
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terrible accomplices, the storm-cloud, the thun- 
der, the rain, the squall, the waves, and the 
breakers. 

Standing upon the dismantled deck, it was 
natural to dream of the presence of something 
like a furious stamping of the spirits of the 
storm. Everywhere around were the marks of 
their rage. The strange contortions of certain 
portions of the iron- work bore testimony to the 
terrific force of the winds. The between-decks 
were like the cell of a lunatic, in which every- 
thing has been broken. 

No wild beast can compare with the sea for 
mangling its prey. The waves are full of 
talons. The north wind bites, the billows de- 
vour, the waves are like hungry jaws. The 
ocean strikes like a lion with its heavy paw, 
seizing and dismembering at the same moment. 

The ruin conspicuous in the Durande pre- 
sented the peculiarity of being detailed and 
minute. It was a sort of horrible stripping and 
plucking. Much of it seemed done with de- 
sign. The beholder was tempted to exclaim. 
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' What wanton mischief ! ' The ripping of 
the planking was edged here and there artisti- 
cally. This peculiarity is common with the 
ravages of the cyclone. To chip and tear 
away is the caprice of the great devas- 
tator. Its ways are like those of the profes- 
sional torturer. The disasters which it causes 
wear a look of ingenious punishments. One 
might fancy it actuated by the worst passions 
of man. It refines in cruelty like a savage. 
While it is exterminating it dissects bone by 
bone. It torments its victim, avenges itself, 
and takes delight in its work. It even appears 
to descend to petty acts of malice. 

Cyclones are rare in our latitudes, and are, 
for that reason, the more dangerous, being 
generally unexpected. A rock in the path of 
a heavy wind may become the pivot of a storm. 
It is probable that the squall had thus rotated 
upon the point of the Douvres, and had turned 
suddenly into a waterspout on meeting the 
shock of the rocks, a fact which explained the 
casting of the vessel so high among them. 
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WTien the cyclone blows, a vessel is of no more 
weight in the wind than a stone in a sling. 

The damage received by the Durande was 
like the wound of a man cut in twain. It was 
a divided trunk from which issued a mass of 
debris like the entrails of a body. Various 
kinds of cordage hung floating and trembling, 
chains swung chattering ; the fibres and nerves 
of the vessel were there naked and exposed. 
What was not smashed was disjointed. 

Fragments of the sheeting resembled curry- 
combs bristing with nails ; everything bore the 
appearance of ruin ; a handspike had become 
nothing but a piece of iron ; a sounding-lead, 
nothing but a lump of metal; a dead-eye 
had become a mere piece of wood ; a halliard, 
an end of rope ; a strand of cord, a tangled 
skein ; a bolt-rope, a thread in the hem of a 
sail. All around was the lamentable work of 
demolition. Nothing remained that was not 
unhooked, unnailed, cracked, wasted, warped, 
pierced with holes, destroyed: nothing hung 
together in the dreadful mass, but all was torn. 
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dislocated, broken. There was that air of drift 
. which characterizes the scene of all struggles — 
from the m^l^es of men, which are called 
battles, to the melees of the elements, to which 
we give the name of chaos. Everything was 
sinking and dropping away ; a rolling mass of 
planks, panelling, ironwork, cables, and beams 
had been arrested just at the great fracture of 
the hull, whence the least additional shock 
must have precipitated them into the sea. 
What remained of her powerful frame, once 
so triumphant, was cracked here and there, 
showing through large apertures the dismal 
gloom within. 

The foam from below spat its flakes contemp- 
tuously upon this broken and forlorn outcast 
of the sea. 
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III. 

sound; but not safe. 

GILUATT did not expect to find only a 
portion of the ship existing. Nothing in 
the description, in other respect so precise, of 
the captain of the * Shealtiel ' had led him to 
anticipate this division of the vessel in the 
centre. It was probable that the * diabolical 
crash ' heard by the captain of the * Shealtiel ' 
marked the moment when this destruction had 
taken place under the blows of a tremendous 
sea. The captain had, doubtless, worn ship 
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just before this last heavy squall; and what 
he had taken for a great sea was probably a 
waterspout. Later, when he drew nearer to 
observe the wreck, he had only been able to 
see the stern of the vessel — ^the remainder, that 
is to say, the large opening where the forepart 
had given way, having been concealed from 
him among the masses of rock. 

With that exception, the information given 
by the captain of the * Shealtiel ' was strictly 
correct. The hull was useless, but the engine 
remained intact. 

Such chances are common in the history of 
shipwreck. The logic of disaster at sea is 
beyond the grasp of human science. 

The masts having snapped short, had fallen 
over the side ; the chimney was not even bent 
The great iron plating which supported the 
machinery had kept it together, and in one 
piece. The planks of the paddle-boxes were 
disjointed, like the leaves of wooden sun- 
blinds ; but through their apertures the 
paddles themselves could be seen in good 
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condition. A few of their floats only were 
missing. 

Besides the machinery, the great stem cap- 
stan had resisted the destruction. Its chain 
was there, and, thanks to its firm fixture in a 
frame of joists, might still be of service, unless 
the strain of the voyal should break away 
the planking. The flooring of the deck bent 
at almost every point, and was tottering 
throughout. 

On the other hand, the trunk of the hull, 
fixed between the Douvres, held together, as we 
have already said, and it appeared strong. 

There was something like derision in this 
preservation of the machinery; something 
which added to the irony of the misfortune. 
The sombre malice of the unseen powers of 
mischief displays itself sometimes in such bitter 
mockeries. The machinery was saved, but its 
preservation did not make it any the less lost. 
The ocean seemed to have kept it only to 
demolish it at leisure. It was like the playing 
of the cat with her prey. 
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Its fate was to suffer there and to be dis- 
membered day by day. It was to be the 
plaything of the savage amusements of the sea. 
It was slowly to dwindle, and, as it were, to 
melt away. For what could be done ? That 
this vast block of mechanism and gear, at once 
massive and delicate, condemned to fixity by 
its weight, delivered up in that solitude to the 
destructive elements, exposed in the gripe of 
the rock to the action of the wind and wave, 
could, under the frown of that implacable spot, 
escape from slow destruction, seemed a madness 
even to imagine. 

The Durande was the captive of the 
Douvres. 

How could she be extricated from that 
position ? 

How could she be delivered from her 
bondage ? 

The escape of a man is difficult ; but what 
a problem was this — the escape of a vast and 
cumbrous machine. 
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IV. 

A PRELIMINARY SURVEY. 

GILLIATT was pressed on all sides by 
demands upon his labours. The most 
urgent, however, was to find a safe mooring 
for the barge ; then a shelter for himself. 

The Durande having settled down more on 
the larboard than on the starboard side, the 
right paddle-box was higher than the left. 

Gilliatt ascended the paddle-box on the 
right. From that position, although the gut 
of rocks stretching in abrupt angles behind 
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the Douvres had several elbows, he was able 
to study the ground-plan of the group. 

This survey was the preliminary step of his 
operations. 

The Douvres, as we have already described 
them, were like two high-gable ends, forming 
the narrow entrance to a straggling alley of 
small cliflFs with perpendicular faces. It is not 
rare to find in primitive submarine formations 
these singular kinds of passages, which seem 
cut out with a hatchet 

This defile was extremely tortuous, and was 
never without water, even in the low tides. A 
current, mudi agitated, traversed it at all times 
from end to end. The sharpness of its turn- 
ings was fevourable or unfavourable, accordii^ 
to the nature of the prevailing wind ; some- 
times it broke the swell and caused it to fall; 
sometimes it exasperated it This latter 
effect was the most frequent An obstacle 
arouses the anger of the sea, and pushes it to 
excesses. The foam is the exaggeration of the 
waves. 
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The two chains of rocks, leaving between 
them this kind of street in the sea, formed 
stages at a lower level than the Douvres, 
gradually decreasing, until they sunk together 
at a certain distance beneath the waves. 

The stormy winds in these narrow and 
tortuous passages between the rocks are sub- 
jected to a similar compression, and acquire 
the same malignant character. The tempest 
frets in its sudden imprisonment. Its bulk is 
still immense, but sharpened and contracted ; 
and it strikes with the massiveness of a huge 
club and the keenness of an arrow. It pierces 
even while it strikes down. It is a hurricane 
contracted, like the draught through the crevice 
of a door. 

There was another such gullet of less height 
than the gullet of the Douvres, but narrower 
still, and which formed the eastern entrance 
of the defile. It was evident that the 
double prolongation of the ridge of rocks 
continued the kind of street under the water 
as fer as * The Man ' rock, which stood 

g2 
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like a square citadel at the extremity of the 
group. 

At low water, indeed^ which was the time at 
which Gilliatt was observing them, the two 
rows of sunken rock showed their tips, some 
high and dry, and all visible and preserving 
their parallel without interruption. 

* The Man ' formed the boundary, and but- 
tressed on the eastern side the entire mass of 
the group, which was pro'tected on the opposite 
side by the two Douvres. 

The whole, from a bird's-eye view, appeared 
like a winding chaplet of rocks, having the 
Douvres at one extremity and * The Man ' at 
the other. 

The Douvres, taken together, were merely 
two gigantic shafts of granite protruding verti- 
cally and almost touching each other, and 
forming the crest of one of the mountainous 
ranges lying beneath the ocean. Those im- 
mense ridges are not only found rising out of 
the unfathomable deep. The surf and the squall 
had broken them up and divided them like the 
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teeth of a saw. Only the tip of the ridge was 
visible; this was the group of rocks. The 
remainder, which the waves concealed, must 
have been enormous. The passage in which 
the storm had planted the Durande was the 
way between these two colossal shafts. 

This passage, zigzag in form as the forked 
lightning, was of about the same width in all 
parts. The ocean had so fashioned it. Its 
eternal commotion produces sometimes those 
singular regularities. There is a sort of geo- 
metry in the action of the sea. 

From one extremity to the other of the 
defile, the two parallel granite walls confronted 
each other at a distance which the midship 
frame of the Durande measured exactly. 
Between the two Douvres, the widening of the 
Little Douvre, curved and turned back as it 
was, had formed a space for the paddles. Jn 
any other part they must have been shattered 
to fragments. 

The high double fajade of rock within the 
passage was hideous to the sight. When, in 
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the exploration of the desert of water which we 
call the oceaD, we come upon the unknown 
world of the sea, all is uncouth and shapeless. 
So much as Gilliatt could see of the defile from 
the height of the wreck, was appalling. In the 
rocky gorges of the ocean we may often trace a 
strange permanent impersonation of shipwreck. 
The defile of the Douvres was one of these 
gorges, and its effect was exciting to the imagi- 
nation. The oxydes of the rock showed on the 
escarpment here and there in red places, like 
marks of clotted blood; it resembled the 
splashes on the walls of an abattoir. Associa- 
tions of the charnel-house haunted the place. 
The rough marine stones, diversely tinted — 
here by the decomposition of metallic amal- 
gams mingling with the rock, there by the 
mould of dampness, manifested in places by 
purple scales, hideous green blotches, and ruddy 
splashes, awakened ideas of murder and exter- 
mination. It was like the unwashed walls of a 
chamber which had been the scene of an 
assassination ; or it might have been imagined 
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that men had been crushed to death there, 
leaving traces of their fate. The peaked 
rocks produced an indescribable impression of 
accumulated agonies. Certain spots appeared 
to be still dripping with the carnage ; here the 
wall was wet, and it looked impossible to touch 
it without leaving the fingers bloody. The 
blight of massacre seemed everywhere. At the 
base of the double parallel escarpment, scat- 
tered along the water's edge, or just below the 
waves, or in the worn hollows of the rocks, 
were monstrous rounded masses of shingle, 
some scarlet, others black or purple, which bore 
a strange resemblance to internal organs of the 
body ; they might have been taken for human 
lungs, or heart, or liver, scattered and putrify- 
ing in that dismal place. Giants might have 
been disembowelled there. From top to bottom 
of the granite ran long red lines, which might 
have been compared to oozings from a funeral 
bier. 

Such aspects are frequent in sea caverns. 
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A WORD UPON THE SECRET CO-OPERATIONS OF 
THE ELEMENTS. 

THOSE who, by the disastrous chances of 
sea-voyages, happen to be condemned to a 
temporary habitation upon a rock in mid-ocean, 
find that the form of their inhospitable refuge 
is by no means a matter of indiflFerence. There 
is the pyramidal-shaped rock, a single peak 
rising from the water ; there is the circle rock 
somewhat resembling a round of great stones ; 
and there is the corridor-rock. The latter is the 
most alarming of all. It is not only the cease- 
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less agony of the waves between its walls, or 
the tumult of the imprisoned sea; there are 
also certain obscure meteorological character- 
istics, which appear to appertain to this parallel- 
ism of two marine rocks. The two straight 
sides seem a veritable electric battery. 

The first result of the peculiar position of 
these corridor-rocks is an action upon the air 
and the water. The corridor-rock acts upon 
the waves and the wind mechanically by its 
form ; galvanically, by the diflFerent magnetic 
action rendered possible by its vertical height, 
its masses in juxtaposition and contrary to each 
other. 

This form of rock attracts to itself all the 
forces scattered in the winds, and exercises 
over the tempest a singular power of concen- 
tration. 

Hence there is in the neighbourhood of these 
breakers a certain accentuation of storms. 

It must be borne in mind that the wind is 
composite. The wind is believed to be simple ; 
but it is by no means simple. Its power is 
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not merely dynamic, it is chemical also ; but 
this is not all, it is magnetic. Its effects are 
often inexplicable. The wind is as much electrical 
as aerial. Certain winds coincide with the 
aurores boreales. The wind blowing from the 
bank of the Aiguilles rolls the waves one 
hundred feet high; a fact observed with 
astonishment by Dumont-d'Urville. The cor- 
vette, he says, * knew not what to obey.' 

In the south seas the waters will sometimes 
become inflated like an outbreak of immense 
tumours ; and at such times the ocean becomes 
so terrible, that the savages fly to escape 
the sight of it. The blasts in the north seas 
are different. They are mingled with sharp 
points of ice ; and their gusts, unfit to breathe, 
will blow the sledges of the Esquimaux back- 
wards on the snow. Other winds bum. The 
simoon of Africa is the typhoon of China 
and the samiel of India. Simoon, typhoon, 
and samiel are believed to be the names of 
demons. They descend from the heights of the 
mountains. A storm vitrified the volcano of 
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Toluca, This hot wind, a whirlwind of inky 
colour, rushing upon red clouds, is alluded to 
in the Vedas: * Behold the black god, who 
comes to steal the red cows.' In all these facts 
we trace the presence of the electric mystery. 

The wind indeed is full of it ; so is the 
waves. The sea, too, is composite in its nature. 
Under its waves of water which we see, it has 
its waves of force which are invisible. Its 
constituents are innumerable. Of all the ele- 
ments the ocean is the most indivisible and the 
most profound. 

Endeavour to conceive this chaos so enor- 
mous that it dwarfs all other things to one level. 
It is the universal recipient, reservoir of germs 
of life, and mould of transformations. It 
amasses and then disperses, it accumulates and 
then sows, it devours and then creates. It 
receives all the waste and refiise waters of the 
earth, and converts them into treasure. It is 
solid in the iceberg, liquid in the wave, fluid 
in the estuary. Eegarded as matter, it is a 
mass ; regarded as a force, it is an abstraction. 
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It equalizes and unites all phenomena. It may 
l)e called the infinite in combination. By force 
and disturbance it arrives at transparency. It 
dissolves all differences, and absorbs them into 
its own unity. Its elements are so numerous 
that it becomes identity. One of its drops is 
complete, and represents the whole. From the 
abundance of its tempests, it attains equilibrium. 
Plato beheld the mazy dances of the spheres. 
Strange fa<5t, though not the less real, the ocean, 
in the vast terrestrial -journey round the sun, 
becomes, with its flux and reflux, the balance 
of the globe. 

In a phenomenon of the sea, all other phe- 
nomena are resumed. The sea is blown out of 
a waterspout as from a syphon ; the storm ob- 
serves the principle of the pump ; the lightning 
issues from the sea as from the air. Aboard 
ships dull shocks are sometimes felt, and an odour 
of sulphur issues from the receptacles of chain 
cables. The ocean boils. * The devil has put the 
sea in his cauldron,' said De Ruyter. In certain 
tempests, which characterize the equinoxes and 
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the return to equilibrium of the prolific power of 
nature, vessels breasting the foam seem to give 
out a kind of fire, phosphoric lights chase each 
other along the rigging, so close sometimes to 
the sailors at their work that the latter stretch 
forth their hands and try to catch, as they fly, 
these birds of flame. After the great earth- 
quake of Lisbon, a blast of hot air, as from a 
furnace, drove before it towards the city a 
wave sixty feet high. The oscillation of the 
ocean is closely related to the convulsions of the 
earth. 

These immeasurable forces produce some- 
times extraordinary inundations. At the end 
of the year 1864, one of the Maldive Islands, 
at a hundred leagues from the Malabar coast, 
actually foundered in the sea. It sunk to the 
bottom like a shipwrecked vessel. The fisher- 
men who sailed fi'om it in the morning, found 
nothing when they returned at night ; scarcely 
could they distinguish their villages under the 
sea. On this occasion boats were the spec- 
tators of the wrecks of houses. 
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In Europe, where nature seems restrained 
by the presence of civilization, such events are 
rare and are thought impossible. Nevertheless, 
Jersey and Guernsey originally formed part 
of Gaul, and at the moment while we are 
writing these lines, an equinoctial gale has 
demolished a great portion of the cliff of 
the Firth of Forth in Scotland. 

Nowhere do these terrific forces appear more 
formidably conjoined than in the surprising 
strait known as the Lyse-Fiord. The Lys^ 
Fiord is the most terrible of all the Gut Bocks 
of the ocean. Their terrors are there complete. 
It is in the northern sea, near the inhospitable 
Gulf of Stavanger, and in the 59th degree of 
latitude. The water is black and heavy, and 
subject to intermitting storms. In this sea, 
and in the midst of this solitude, rises a great 
sombre street — a street for no human footsteps. 
None ever pass through there ; no ship ever 
ventures in. It is a corridor ten leagues in 
length, between two rocky walls of three 
thousand feet in height. Such is the passage 
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which presents an entrance to the sea. The 
defile has its elbows and angles like all these 
streets of the sea — never straight, having been 
formed by the irregular action of the water. 
In the Lyse-Fiord, the sea is almost always 
tranquil ; the sky above is serene ; the place 
terrible. Where is the wind ? Not on high. 
Where is the thunder ? Not in the heavens. 
The wind is under the sea ; the lightnings 
within the rock. Now and then there is a 
convulsion of the water. At certain moments, 
when there is perhaps not a cloud in the sky, 
nearly half way up the perpendicular rock, at 
a thousand or fifteen hundred feet above the 
water, and rather on the southern than on the 
northern side, the rock suddenly thunders, 
lightnings dart forth, and then retire like those 
toys which lengthen out and spring back again 
in the hands of children. They contract and 
enlarge ; strike the opposite cliff, re-enter the 
rock, issue forth again, recommence thek play, 
multiply their heads and tips of flame, grow 
bristling with points, strike wherever they can. 
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recommence again, and then are extinguished 
with a sinister abruptness. Flocks of birds 
fly wide in terror. Nothing is more mysterious 
than that artillery issuing out of the invisible. 
One cliff attacks the other, raining lightning 
blows from side to side. Their war concerns 
not man. It signals the ancient enmity of 
two rocks in the impassable gulf. 

In the Lyse-Fiord, the wind whirls like the 
water in an estuary ; the rock performs the 
function of the clouds ; and the thunder breaks 
forth like volcanic fire. This strange defile is 
a voltaic pile, the plates of which are the 
double line of cliffs. 
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VL 

A STABLE FOR THE HORSE. 

GILUATT was sufficiently familiar with 
marine rocks to grapple in earnest with 
the Douvres. Before all, as we have just said, 
it was necessary to find a safe shelter for the 
barge. 

The double row of reefs, which stretched in 
a sinuous form behind the Douvres, connected 

itself here and there with other rocks, and sug- 

t 
gested the existence of blind passages and 

hollows opening out into the straggling way, 
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and joining again to the principal defile like 
branches to a trank. 

The lower part of these rocks was covered 
with kelp, the upper part with lichens. The 
uniform level of the seaweed marked the line 
of the water at the height of the tide, and the 
limit of the sea in calm weather. The points 
which the water had not touched presented 
those silver and golden hues communicated to 
marine granite by the white and yellow 
lichen, 

A crust of conoidical shells covered the rock 
at certain points, the dry rot of the granite. 

At other points in the retreating angles, 
where fine sand had accumulated, ribbed on 
its surface rather by the wind than by the 
waves, appeared tufts of blue thistles. 

In the indentations, sheltered fi-om the winds, 
could be traced the little perforations made by 
the sea-urchin. This shelly mass of prickles, 
which moves about a living ball, by rolling 
on its spines, and the armour of which is com- 
posed of ten thousand pieces, artistically 
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adjusted and welded together — the searurchin, 
which is popularly called, for some unknown 
reason, * Aristotle's lantern,' wears away the 
granite with his five teeth, and lodges himself 
in the hole. It is in such holes that the 
samphire gatherers find them. They cut them 
in halves and eat them raw, like an oyster. 
Some steep their bread in the soft flesh. Hence 
its other name, * Sea-egg.' 

The tips of the fiirther reefs, left out of the 
water by the receding tide, extended close 
under the escarpment of * The Man ' to a sort 
of creek, enclosed nearly on all sides by rocky 
walls. Here was evidently a possible har- 
bourage. It had the form of a horseshoe, and 
opened only on one side to the east wind, which 
is the least violent of all winds in that sea 
labyrinth. The water was shut in there, and 
almost motionless. The shelter seemed com- 
paratively safe. GiUiatt, moreover, had not 
much choice. 

If he wished to take advantage of the low 
water, it was important to make haste. 
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The weather continued to be fine and calm. 
The insolent sea was for a while in a gentle 
mood. , 

Grilliatt descended, put on his shoes again, 
unmoored the cable, re-embarked, and pushed 
out into the water. He used the oars, coasting 
the side of the rock. 

Having reached * The Man ' rock, he ex- 
amined the entrance to the little creek. 

A fixed, wavy line in the motionless sea, a 
sort of wrinkle, imperceptible to any eye but 
that of a sailor, marked the channel. 

Grilliatt studied for a moment its lineament, 
almost indistinct under the water; then he 
held off a little in order to veer at ease ; and 
steer well into channel, and suddenly with a 
stroke of the oars he entered the little bay. 

He sounded. 

The anchorage appeared to be excellent. 

The sloop would be protected there against 
almost any of the contingencies of the season. 

The most formidable reefs have quiet nooks 
of this sort. The ports which are thus found 
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among the breakers are like the hospitality of 
the fierce Bedouin — Mendly and sure. 

Grilliatt placed the sloop as near as he could 
to *The Man,' but still far enough to escape 
grazing the rock ; and he cast his two anchors. 

That done, he crossed his arms, and reflected 
on his position. 

The sloop was sheltered. Here was one 
problem solved. But another remained. Where 
could he now shelter himself? 

He had the choice of two places : the sloop 
itself, with its comer of cabin, which was 
scarcely habitable, and the summit of *The 
Man ' rock, which was not difl&cult to scale. 

From one or other of these refuges it was 
possible at low water, by jumping from rock to 
rock, to gain the passage between the Douvres 
where the Durande was fixed, almost without 
wetting the feet. 

But low water lasts but a short while, and 
all the rest of the time he would be cut off 
either from his shelter or from the wreck by 
more than two hundred fathoms. Swimming 
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among breakers is diflficult at all times ; if there 
is the least commotion in the sea it is impos- 
sible. 

He was driven to give up the idea of shelter 
in the sloop or on * The Man.' 

No resting-place was possible among the 
neighbouring rocks. 

The summits of the lower ones disappeared 
twice a-day beneath the rising tide. 

The summit of the higher ones were con- 
stantly swept by the flakes of foam, and 
promised nothing but an inhospitable drenching. 

No choice remained but the wreck itself. 

Was it possible to seek refuge there ? 

Gilliatt hoped it might be. 
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VII. 



A CHAMBER FOR THE VOYAGER, 

HALF-AN-HOUE afterwards, GUliatt hav- 
ing returned to the wreck, climbed to the 
deck, went below, and descended into the hold, 
completing the summary survey of his first 
visit. 

By the help of the capstan he had raised to 
the deck of the Durande the package which he 
had made of the lading of the sloop. The 
capstan had worked well. Bars for turning it 
were not wanting. Grilliatt had only to take 
his choice among the heap of wreck. 
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He found among the fragments a chisel, 
dropped, no doubt, from the carpenter's box, 
and which he added to his little stock of tools. 
• Besides this — for in a poverty of appliances 
so complete everything counts for a little — he 
had his jack-knife in his pocket. 

Gilliatt worked the whole day long on the 
wreck, clearing away, propping, arranging. 

At nightfall he*" observed the following facts. 

The entire wreck shook in the wind. The 
carcass trembled at every step he took. There 
was nothing stable or strong except the portion 
of the hull jammed between the rocks which 
contained the engine. There the beams were 
powerfully supported by the granite walls. 

Fixing his home in the Durande would be 
imprudent. It would increase the weight ; but 
far from adding to her burden, it was important 
to lighten it. To burden the wreck in any 
way was indeed the very contrary of what he 
wanted. 

The mass of ruin required, in fact, the most 
careful management. It was like a sick man 
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at the approach of dissolution. The wind 
would do suflEicient to help it to its end. 

It was, moreover, unfortunate enough to be 
compelled to work there. The amount of dis- 
turbance which the wreck would have to 
withstand would necessarily distress it, perhaps 
beyond its strength. 

Besides, if any accident should happen in 
the night while Gilliatt was sleeping, he must 
necessarily perish with the vessel. No assist- 
ance was possible; all would be over. In 
order to help the shattered vessel, it was 
absolutely necessary to remain outside it. 

How to be outside and yet near it, this was 
the problem. 

The diflficulty became more complicated as 
he considered it. 

Tfhere could he find a shelter under such 
conditions ? 

Gilliatt reflected. 

There remained nothing but the two Douvres. 
They seemed hopeless enough. 

From below, it was possible to distinguish 
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upon the upper plateau of the Great Douvre 
a sort of protuberance. 

High rocks with flattened summits, like the 
Great Douvre and *The Man/ are a sort of 
decapitated peaks. They abound among the 
mountains and in the ocean. Certain rocks, 
particularly those which are met with in the 
open sea, bear marks like half-felled trees. 
They have the appearance of having received 
blows from a hatchet. They have been sub- 
jected, in &ct, to the blows of the gale, that 
indefetigable pioneer of the sea. 

There are other still more profound causes 
of marine convulsions. Hence the innumerable 
bruises upon these primeval masses of granite. 
Some of these sea giants have their heads 
struck oflF. 

Sometimes these heads, from some inexpli- 
cable cause, do not fall, but remain shattered 
on the summit of the mutilated trunk. This 
singularity is by no means rare. The Devil's 
Eock, at Guernsey, and the Table, in the 
Valley of Anweiler, illustrate some of the most 
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surprising features of this strange geological 
enigma. 

Some such phenomena had probably- 
fashioned the summit of the Great Douvre. 

If the protuberance which could be observed 
on the plateau were not a natural irregularity 
in the stone, it must necessarily be some 
remaining fragment of the shattered summit. 

Perhaps the fragment might contain some 
excavation ; some hole into which a man could 
creep for cover. Gilliatt asked for no more. 

But how could he reach the plateau ? How 
could he scale that perpendicular wall, hard 
and polished as a pebble, half covered with the 
growth of glutinous confervae, and having the 
slippery look of a soapy surface. 

The ridge of the plateau was at least thirty 
feet above the deck of the Durande. 

Gilliatt took out of his box of tools the 
knotted cord, hooked it to his belt by the 
grapnel, and set to work to scale the Little 
Douvre. The ascent became more difficult as 
he climbed. He had forgotten to take oflF his 
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shoes, a fact which increased the diflBculty. 
With great labour and straining, however, he 
reached the point. Safely arrived there, he 
raised himself and stood erect. There was 
scarcely room for his two feet. To make it his 
lodging would be diflScult. A Stylite might 
have contented himself there; Gilliatt, more 
luxurious in his requirements, wanted some- 
thing more commodious. 

The Little Douvre, leaning towards the great 
one, looked from a distance as if it was saluting 
it, and the space between the Douvres, which 
was some score of feet below, was only eight 
or ten at 'the highest points. 

From the spot to which he had climbed, 
Gilliatt saw more distinctly the rocky excres- 
cence which partly covered the plateau of the 
Great Douvre. 

This plateau rose three fathoms at least 
above his head. 

A precipice separated him from it. The 
curved escarpment of the Little Douvre sloped 
away out of sight beneath him. 
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He detached the knotted rope from his 
belt, took a rapid glance at the dimensions of 
the rock, and slung the grapnel up to the 
plateau. 

The grapnel scratched the rock, and slipped. 
The knotted rope with the hooks at its end fell 
down beneath his feet, swinging against the 
side of the Little Douvre. 

He renewed the attempt; slung the rope 
further, aiming at the granite protuberance, in 
which he could perceive crevices and scratches. 

The cast was, this time^ so neat and skilful, 
that the hooks caught. 

He pulled from below. A portion of 
the rock broke away, and the knotted rope 
with its heavy iron came down once more, 
striking the escarpment beneath his feet. 

He slung the grapnel a third time. 

It did not fall. 

He put a strain upon the rope ; it resisted. 
The grapnel was firmly anchored. 

The hooks had caught in some fracture of 
the plateau which he could not see. 
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It was necessary to trust his life to that 
unknown support. 

He did not hesitate. 

The matter was urgent. He was compelled 
to take the shortest route. 

Moreover, to descend again to the deck of 
the Durande in order to devise some other 
step was impossible. A slip was probable, 
and a fall almost certain. It was easier to 
climb than to descend, 

Gilliatt's movements were decisive, as are 
those of all good sailors. He never wasted 
force. He always proportioned his eflForts to 
the work in hand. Hence the prodigies of 
strength which he executed with ordinary 
muscles. His biceps was no more powerful 
than that of ordinary men ; but his heart was 
firmer. He added, in fact, to strength which 
is physical, energy which belongs to the moral 
faculties. 

The feat to be accomplished was appalling. 

It was to cross the space between the two 
Douvres, hanging only by this slender line. 
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Oftentimes in the path of duty 3.nd devoted- 
ness, the figure of death rises before men to 
present this terrible question : 

Wilt thou do this ? asks the shadow. 

Gilliatt tested the cord again ; the grappling- 
iron held firm. 

Wrapping his left hand in his handkerchief, 
he grasped the knotted cord with his right 
hand, which he wvered with his left; then 
stretching out one foot, and striking out 
sharply with the other against the rock, in 
order that the impetus might prevent the rope 
twisting, he precipitated himself from the height 
of the Little Douvre on to the escarpment of 
the great one. 

The shock was severe. 

There was a rebound. 

His clenched fists struck the rocks in their 
turn ; the handkerchief had loosened, and they 
were scratched; they had indeed narrowly 
escaped being crushed. 

Oilliatt remained hanging there a moment 
dizzy. 
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He was suflBciently master of himself not to 
let go his hold of the cord. 

A few moments passed in jerks and oscilla- 
tions before he could catch the cord with his 
feet ; but he succeeded at last. 

Eewvering himself, and holding the cord 
at last between his naked feet as with two 
hands, he gazed into the depth below. 

He had no anxiety about the length of the 
cord, which had many a time served him for 
great heights. The cord, in fact, trailed upon 
the deck of the Durande. 

Assured of being able to descend again, he 
began to climb hand over hand, and still 
clinging with his feet. 

In a few moments he had gained the 
summit. 

Never before had any creature without 
wings found a footing there. The plateau was 
covered in parts with the dung of birds. It 
was an irregular trapezium, a mass struck 
oflF from the colossal granitic prism of the 
Great Douvre. This block was hollowed 
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in the centre like a basin; a work of the 
rain. 

Grilliatt, in fact, had guessed correctly. 

At the southern angle of the block, he found 
a mass of superimposed rocks, probably frag- 
ments of the fallen summit. These rocks, 
looking like a heap of giant paving-stones, 
would have left room for a wild beast, if one 
could have found its way there, to secrete him- 
self between them. They supported themselves 
conftisedly one against the other, leaving 
interstices like a heap of ruins. They formed 
neither grottoes nor caves, but the pile was full 
of holes like a sponge. One of these holes was 
large enough to admit a man. 

This recess had a flooring of moss and a few 
tufts of grass. Gilliatt could fit himself in it 
as in a kind of sheath. 

The recess at its entrance was about two 
feet high. It contracted towards the bottom. 
Stone coffins sometimes have this form. The 
mass of rocks behind lying towards the south- 
west, the recess was sheltered jtom the 
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showers, but was open to the cold north 
wind. 

Gilliatt was satisfied with the place. 

The two chief problems were solved; the 
sloop had a harbour, and he had found a 
shelter. 

The chief merit of his cave was its acces- 
sibility from the wreck. ;. 

The grappling-iron of the knotted cord 
having fallen between two blocks, had become 
firmly hooked, but Gilliatt rendered it more 
difficult to give way by rolling a huge stone 
upon it. 

He was now fi*ee to operate at leisure upon 
the Durande. 

Henceforth he was at home. 

The great Douvre was his dwelling; the 
Durande was his workshop. 

Nothing was more simple for him than going 
to and fro, ascending and descending. 

He dropped down easily by the knotted cord 
on to the deck. 

The day's work was a good one, the enter- 
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prize had begun well; he was satisfied, and 
began to feel hungry. 

He untied his basket of provisions, opened 
his knife, cut a slice of smoked beef, took a 
bite out of his brown loaf, drank a draught 
from his can of fresh water, and supped admir- 
ably. 

To do well and eat well are two satis- 
faictions. A full stomach resembles an easy 
conscience. 

This supper was ended, and there was still 
before him a little more daylight. He took 
advantage of it to begin the lightening of the 
wreck — an urgent necessity. 

He had passed part of the day in gathering 
up the fragments. He put on one side, in the 
strong compartment which contained the ma- 
chine, all that might become of use to him, 
such as wood, iron, cordage, and canvas. What 
was useless he cast into the sea. 

The cargo of the sloop hoisted on to the 
deck by the capstan, compact as he had made 
it, was an encumbrance. Grilliatt surveyed the 
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species of niche, at a height within his reach, 
in the side of the Little Douvre, These natural 
closets, not shut in, it is true, are often seen in 
the rocks. It struck him that it was possible 
to trust some stores to this depot, and he ac- 
cordingly placed in the back of the recess bis 
two boxes containing his tools and his clothing, 
and his two bags holding the rye-meal and 
the biscuit. In the front — a little too near the 
edge perhaps, but he had no other place — ^he 
rested his basket of provisions. 

He had taken care to remove from the box of 
clothing his sheepskin, his loose coat with a 
hood, and his waterproof overhauls. 

To lessen the hold of the wind upon the 
knotted cord, he made the lower extremity fast 
to one of the riders of the Durande. 

The Durande being much driven in, this 
rider was bent a good deal, and it held the end 
of the cord as firmly as a tight hand. 

There was still the difficulty of the upper 
end of the cord. To control the lower part 
was well, but at the summit of the escarpment 
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at the spot where the knotted cord met the 
ridge of the plateau, there was reason to fear 
that it would be fretted and worn away by the 
sharp angle of the rock, 

Gilliatt searched in the heap of rubbish in 
reserve, and took from it some rags of sail-cloth, 
and fipom a bunch of old cables he pulled out 
some strands of rope-yam with which he filled 
his pockets. 

A sailor would have guessed that he in- 
tended to bind with these pieces of sail-cloth and 
ends of yarn, the part of the knotted rope upon 
the edge of the rock, so as to preserve it from all 
friction — an operation which is called * keck- 
ling/ 

Having provided himself with these things, 
he drew on his over-alls over his legs, put on his 
waterproof coat over his jacket, drew its hood 
over his red cap, hung the sheepskin round his 
neck by the two legs, and clothed in this complete 
panoply, he grasped the cord, now firmly fixed 
to the side of the Great Douvre, and mounted 
to the assault of that sombre citadel in the sea. 
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In spite of his scratched hands, Gilliatt 
easily regained the summit 

The last pale tints of sunset were fading in 
the sky. It was night upon the sea below. A 
little light still lingered upon the height of the 
Douvre. 

Gilliatt took advantage of this remains of 
daylight to bind the knotted rope. He wound 
it round again and again at the part which 
passed over the edge of the rock, with a 
bandage of several thicknesses of canvas 
strongly tied at every turn. The whole 
resembled in some degree the padding which 
actresses place upon their knees, to prepare them 
for the agonies and supplications of the fifth act. 

This binding completely accomplished, Gil- 
liatt rose from his stooping position. 

For some moments, while he had been busied 
in his task, he had had a confused sense of a 
singular fluttering in the air. 

It resembled, in the silence of the evening, 
the noise which an immense bat might make 
with the beating of its wings. 
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Gilliatt raised his eyes. 

A great black circle was revolving over his 
head in the pale twilight sky. 

Such circles are seen in pictures round the 
heads of saints. These, however, are golden 
on a dark ground, while the circle around Gil- 
liatt was dark upon a pale ground. The eflfect 
was strange. It spread round the Great Douvre 
like the aureole of night. 

The circle drew nearer, then retired ; grew 
narrower, and then spread wide again. 

It was an immense flight of gulls, seamews, 
and cormorants ; a vast multitude of aflfrighted 
sea birds. 

The Great Douvre was probably their 
lodging, and they were coming to rest for the 
night. Gilliatt had taken a chamber in their 
home. It was evident that their unexpected 
fellow-lodger disturbed them. 

A man there was an object they had never 
beheld before. 

Their wild flutter continued for some 
time. 
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They seemed to be waiting for the stranger 
to leave the place. 

Gilliatt followed them dreamily with his 
eyes. 

The flying multitude seemed at last to give 
up their design. The circle suddenly took a 
spiral form, and the cloud of sea birds came 
down upon * The Man ' rock at the extremity 
of the group, where they seemed to be confer- 
ring and deliberating. 

Gilliatt, after settling down in his alcove of 
granite, and covering a stone for a pillow for 
his head, could hear the birds for a long time 
chattering one after the other, or croaking, as 
if in turns. 

Then they were silent, and all were sleeping 
— the birds upon their rock, Grilliatt upon his. 
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7III. 

IMPORTUNiEQUE VOLUCRES. 

GILLIATT slept well ; but he was cold, 
and this awoke him from time to time. 
He had naturally placed his feet at the bottom, 
and his head at the entrance to his cave. He 
had not taken the precaution to remove from 
his couch a number of angular stones, which 
did not by any means conduce to sleep. 

Now and then he half opened his eyes. 

At intervals he heard loud noises. It was 
the rising tide entering the caverns of the 
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rocks with a sound like the report of a 
cannon. 

All the circumstances of his position con- 
spired to produce the effect of a vision. Hal- 
lucinations seemed to surround him. The 
vagueness of night increased this effect; and 
Gilliatt felt himself plunged into some region 
of unreaUties. He asked himself if all were 
not a dream ? 

Then he dropped to sleep again ; and this 
time, in a veritable dream, found himself at 
the Bit de la Rue, at the Bravees, at St. Samp- 
son. He heard D^ruchette singing; he was 
among realities. While he slept he seemed to 
wake and live ,• when he awoke again he ap- 
peared to be sleeping. 

In truth, from this time forward he lived in 
a dream. 

Towards the middle of the night a confused 
murmur filled the air. Gilliatt had a vague 
consciousness of it even in his sleep. It was 
perhaps a breeze arising. 

Once, when awakened by a cold shiver, he 
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Qpened his eyes a little wider than before. 
Clouds were moving in the zenith ; the moon 
was flying through the sky, with one large 
star following closely in her footsteps. 

GiUiatt's mind was full of the incidents of 
his dreams. The wild outlines of things in the 
darkness were exaggerated by this confusion 
with the impressions of his sleeping hours. 

At daybreak he was half frozen; but he 
slept soundly. 

The sudden daylight aroused him from a 
slumber which might have been dangerous. 
The alcove faced the rising sun. 

Gilliatt yawned, stretched ' himself, and 
sprang out of his sleeping place. 

His sleep had been so deep, that he could 
not at first recall the circumstances of the 
night before. 

By degrees the feeling of reality returned, 
and he began to think of breakfast. 

The weather was calm; the sky cool and 
serene. The clouds were gone ; the night wind 
had cleared the horizon, and the sun rose 
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brightly. Another fine day was commencing. 
Gilliatt felt joyful. 

He threw off his overcoat and his leggings ; 
rolled them up in the sheepskin with the wool 
inside, fastened the roll with a length of rope- 
yam, and pushed it into the cavern for a 
shelter in case of rain. 

This done, he made his bed — an operation 
which consisted in removing the stones which 
had annoyed him in the night. 

His bed made, he slid down the cord on to 
the deck of the Durande and approached the 
niche where he had placed his basket of pro- 
visions. As he had left it very near the edge, 
the wind in the night had swept it down, and 
rolled it into the sea. 

It was evident that it would not be easy to 
recover it. There was a spirit of mischief and 
malice in a wind which had sought out his 
basket in that position. 

It was the commencement of hostilities. 
Gilliatt understood the token. 

To those who live in a state of rude fami- 
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liarity with the sea, it becomes natural to re- 
gard the wind as an individuality, and the rocks 
as sentient beings. 

Nothing remained but the biscuit and the 
rye-ineal, except the shell-fish, on which the 
shipwrecked sailor had supported a lingering 
existence upon * The Man ' rock. 

It was useless to think of subsisting by net 
or line fishing. Fish are naturally averse to 
the neighbourhood of rocks. The drag and 
bow net fishers would waste their labour among 
the breakers, the points of which would be de- 
structive only to their nets. 

Gilliatt breakfasted on a few limpets which he 
plucked with difl&culty from the rocks. He 
narrowly escaped breaking his knife in the at- 
tempt 

While he was making his spare meal, he was 
sensible of a strange disturbance on the sea. He 
looked around. 

It was a swarm of gulls and seamews which 
had just alighted upon some low rocks, and 
were beating their wings, tumbling over each 
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other, screaming, and shrieking. All were 
swarming noisily upon the same point. This 
horde with beaks and talons were evidently 
pillaging something. 

It was Gilliatt's basket. 

Rolled down upon a sharp point by the wind, 
the basket had burst open. The birds had 
gathered round immediately. They were carry- 
ing off in their beaks all sorts of fragments of 
provisions. Gilliatt recognized from the dis- 
tance his smoked beef and his salted fish. 

It was their turn now to be aggressive. The 
birds had taken to reprisals. Gilliatt had 
robbed them of their lodging, they deprived 
him of his supper. 
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IX. 

THE ROCK, AND HOW GILLIATT USED IT. 

A WEEK passed. 
J\ Although it was in the rainy season 
no rain fell, a fact for which Gilliatt felt thank- 
ful. But the work he had entered upon sur- 
passed, in appearance at least, the power of 
human hand or skill. Success appeared 
so improbable that the attempt seemed like 
madness. 

It is not until a task Is fairly grappled with 
that its difficulties and perils become fully 
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manifest. There is nothing like making a com- 
mencement for making evident how difficult 
it will be to come to the end. Every beginning 
is a struggle against resistance. The first step 
is an exorable uudeceiver. A difficulty which 
we come to touch pricks like a thorn. 

Gilliatt found himself immediately in the 
presence of obstacles. 

In order to raise the engine of the Durande 
from the wreck in which it was three-fourths 
buried, with any chance of success — in order to 
accomplish the salvage in such a place and in 
such a season, it seemed almost necessary to 
be a legion of men; Gilliatt was alone. A 
complete apparatus of carpenters' and engineers' 
tools and implements were wanted ; Gilliatt 
had a saw, a hatchet, a chisel, and a hammer. 
He wanted both a good workshop and a good 
shed; Gilliatt had not a roof to cover him. 
Provisions, too, were necessary, but he had not 
even bread. 

Any one who could have seen him work- 
ing on the rock during all that first week might 
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have been puzzled to determine the nature of 
his operations. He seemed to be no longer 
thinking either of the Durande or the two 
Douvres. He was busy only among the 
breakers, and seemed absorbed in saving the 
smaller parts of the shipwreck. He took ad- 
vantage of every high tide to strip the reefs of 
everything which the shipwreck had distributed 
among them. He went from rock to rock, 
picking up whatever the sea had scattered — 
tatters of sail-cloth, pieces of iron, splinters of 
panels, shattered planking, broken yards — ^here 
a beam, there a chain, there a pulley. 

At the same time he carefully surveyed all 
the recesses of the rocks. To his great disap- 
pointment none were habitable. He had suf- 
fered from the cold in the night, where he lodged 
between the stones on the summit of the rock, and 
he would gladly have found some better refuge. 

Two of those recesses were somewhat ex 
tensive. Although the natural pavement of 
rock was almost everywhere oblique and un- 
even it was possible to stand upright, and even 
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to walk within them. The wind and the rain 
wandered there at will, but the highest tides 
did not reach them. They were near the Little 
Douvre, and were approachable at any time. 
Giiliatt decided that one should serve him as 
a store-house, the other as a forge. 

With all the sail, rope-bands, and all the 
reef-earrings he could collect, he made packages 
of the fragments of wreck, tying up the wood 
and iron in bundles, and the canvas in parcels. 
He lashed all these together carefully. As the 
rising tide approached these packages, he began 
to drag them across the reefe to his storehouse. 
In a hollow of the rocks he had found a top rope, 
by means of which he had been able to haul 
even the large pieces of timber. In the same 
manner he dragged from the sea the numerous 
portions of chains which he found scattered 
among the breakers. 

Gilliatt worked at these tasks with astonish- 
ing activity and tenacity. He accomplished 
whatever he attempted — ^nothing could with- 
stand his ant-like perseverance. 
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At the end of the week he had gathered into 
this granite warehouse of marine stores, and 
ranged into order^ all this miscellaneous and 
shapeless mass of salvage. There was a corner 
for the tacks of sails and a corner for sheets. 
Bowlines were not mixed with halliards ; parrels 
were arranged according to their number of 
holes. The coverings of rope-yam, unwound 
from the broken anchor-rings, were tied in 
bunches ; the dead-eyes without pulleys were 
separated from the tackle-blocks. Belaying- 
pins, buUseyes, preventer-shrouds, down-hauls, 
snatch-blocks, pendents, kevels, trusses,stoppers, 
sailbooms, if they were not completely damaged 
by the storm, occupied different compartments. 
All the cross-beams, timber-work, uprights, 
stanchions, mast-heads, binding-strakes, portlids 
and clamps, were heaped up apart. Wherever 
it was possible he had fixed the fragments of 
planks, from the vessel's bottom^ oae in the 
other. There was no confusion between reef- 
points and nippers of the cable, nor of crow's- 
feet with tawlines •^ nor of pulleys of the small 
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with pulleys of the large ropes ; nor of frag- 
ments from the waist with fragments from the 
stem. A place had been reserved for a portion 
of the cat-harpings of the Durande, which had 
supported the shrouds of the top-mast and the 
futtoek-shrouds. Every portion had its place. 
The entire wreck was there classed and ticketed. 
It was a sort of chaos in a store-house. 

A stay-sail, fixed by huge stones, served, 
though torn and damaged, to protect what the 
rain might have injured. 

Shattered as were the bows of the wreck, 
he had succeeded in saving the two cat-heads 
with their three pulley-wheels. 

He had found the bowsprit too, and had had 
much trouble in unrolling its gammoning ; it 
was very hard and tight, having been, according 
to custom, made by the help of the windlass, 
and in dry weather. Gilliatt, however, per- 
severed until he had detached it, this thick rope 
promising to be very useful to him. 

He had been equally successful in discovering 
the little anchor which had become fast in the 
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hollow of a ree^ where the recedmg tide had 
left it uncovered. 

In what had been Tangrouille's cabin, he had 
found a piece of chalk, which he preserved 
carefully. He reflected that he might have 
some marks to make. 

A fire-bucket and several pails in pretty 
good condition completed this stock of working 
materials. 

All that remained of the store of coal of the 
Durande he carried into the warehouse. 

In a week this salvage of d^ris was finished ; 
the rock was swept clean, and the Durande was 
lightened. Nothing remained now to burden 
the hull except the machinery. 

The portion of the fore-side bulwarks which 
hung to it did not distress the hull. The mass 
hung without dragging, being partly sustained 
by a ledge of rock. It was, however, large 
and broad, and heavy to drag, and would have 
encumbered his warehouse too much. This 
bulwarking looked something like a boat- 
builder's stocks. Gilliatt left it where it was. 
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He had been profoundly thoughtftd during 
all this labour. He had sought in vain for the 
figurehead — the *doll,' as the Guernsey folks 
called it, of the Durande. It was one of the 
things which the waves had carried away for 
ever. Gilliatt would have given his hands to 
find it — if he had not had such peculiar need of 
them at that time. 

At the entrance to the storehouse and out- 
side were two heaps of refuse — a heap of iron 
good for forging, and a heap of wood good for 
burning. 

Gilliatt was always at work at early dawn. 
Except his time of sleep he did not take a 
moment of repose. 

The wild sea birds, flying hither and thither, 
watched him at his work. 
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X. 



THE FORGE. 



THE warehouse completed, Gilliatt con- 
structed his forge. 
The other recess which he had chosen had 
within it a species of passage like a gallery in 
a mine of pretty good depth. He had had at 
first an idea of making this his lodging, but 
the draught was so continuous and so per- 
severing in this passage, that he had been com- 
pelled to give it up. This current of air, inces- 
santly renewed, first gave him the notion of 
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the forge. Since it could not be his chamber, 
he was determined that this cabin shoold be 
his smithy. To bend obstacles to our purposes 
is a great step towards trinmph. The wind was 
Gilliatt's enemy. He set about making it 
his servant. 

The proverb applied to certain kinds of men 
— * fit for everything, good for nothing * — may 
also be applied to the hollows of rocks. They 
give no advantages gratuitously. On one side 
we find a hollow fashioned conveniently in the 
shape of a bath; but it allows the water to 
run away through a fissure. Here is a rocky 
chamber, but without a roof; here a bed of 
moss, but oozy with wet ; here an arm-K^hair, 
but one of hard stone. 

The forge which Gilliatt intended was 
roughly sketched out by nature ; but nothing 
could be more troublesome than to reduce this 
rough sketch to manageable shape, to trans- 
form this cavern into a laboratory and smith's 
shop. With three or four large rocks, shaped 
like a funnel, and ending in a narrow fissure 
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chance had constructed there a species of vast 
ill-shapen blower, of very different power to 
those huge old forge bellows of fourteen feet long, 
which poured out at every breath ninety-eight 
thousand inches of air. This was quite a dif- 
ferent sort of construction. The proportions 
of the hurricane cannot be definitely measured. 

This excess of force was an embarrassment. 
The incessant draught was difficult to regulate. 

The cavern had two inconveniences; the 
wind traversed it from end to end ; so did the 
water. 

This was not the water of the sea, but a 
continual little trickling stream, more like a 
spring than a torrent. 

The foam, cast incessantly by the surf upon 
the rocks and sometimes more than a hundred 
feet in the air, had filled with sea water a natural 
cave situated among the high rocks overlooking 
the excavation. The overflowings of this reser- 
voir caused, a little behind the escarpment, a 
fall of water of about an inch in breadth, and 
descending four or five fathoms. An occasional 
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contribution from the rains also helped to fill 
the reservoir. From time to time a passing 
cloud dropped a shower into the rocky basin, 
always overflowing. The water was brackish, 
and unfit to drink, but clear. This rill of water 
fell in graceful drops from the extremities of 
the long marine grasses, as from the ends of 
a length of hair. 

He was struck with the idea of making 
this water serve to regulate the draught in the 
cave. By the means of a funnel made of 
planks roughly and hastily put together to 
form two or three pipes, one of which was fitted 
with a valve, and of a large tub arranged as a 
lower reservoir, without checks or counter- 
weight, and completed solely by air-tight stuff- 
ing above and air-holes below, Gilliatt, who, 
as we have already said, was handy at the 
forge and at the mechanic's bench, succeeded 
in constructing, instead of the forge-bellows, 
which he did not possess, an apparatus less 
perfect than what is known now-a-days by the 
name of a * cagniardelle,' but less rude than 
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what the people of the Pyrenees anciently 
called a *trompe/ 

He had some rye-meal, and he manufactured 
with it some paste. He had also some white rope 
which he picked out into tow. With this paste 
and tow, and some bits of wood, he stopped all 
the crevices of the rock, leaving only a little 
air passage made of a powder-flask which he 
had found aboard the Durande, and which 
had served for loading the signal gun. This 
powder-flask was directed horizontally to a 
large stone, which Gilliatt made the hearth of 
the forge. A stopper made of a piece of tow 
served to close it in case of need. 

After this, he heaped up the wood and 
coal upon the hearth, struck his steel against- 
the bare rock, caught a spark upon a handful 
of loose tow, and having ignited it, soon lighted 
his forge fire. 

He tried the blower : it worked well. 

Gilliatt felt the pride of a Cyclops : he was 
the master of air, water, and fire. Master of 
the air ; for he had given a kind of lungs to 
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the wind, and changed the rade draught into a 
usefdl blower. Master of water, for he had 
converted the little cascade into a ^trompe.' 
Master of fire, for out of this moist rock he had 
struck a flame. 

The cave being ahnost everywhere open to 
the sky, the smoke issued freely, blackening 
the curved escarpment. The rocks which 
seemed destined for ever to receive only the 
white foam, became noV feimiliar with the 
blackening smoke. 

Grilliatt selected for an anvil a large smooth 
round stone, of about the required shape and 
dimensions. It formed a base for the blows 
of his hammer ; but one that might fly and 
was very dangerous. One of the extremities 
of this block, rounded and ending in a point, 
might, for want of anything better, serve 
instead of a conoid bicom ; but the other kind 
of bicom of the pyramidal form was wanting. 
It was the ancient stone anvil of the Troglo- 
dytes. The surface, polished by the waves, 
had almost the firmness of steel. 
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He regretted not having brought his anvil 
As he did not know that the Durande had 
been broken in two by the tempest, he had 
hoped to find the carpenter's chest and all his 
tools generally kept in the fore hold. But it 
was precisely the forepart of the vessel which 
' had been carried away. 

These two excavations which he had found 
in the rock were contiguous. The ware- 
house and the forge communicated with each 
other. 

Every evening, when his work was ended, 
he supped on a little biscuit, moistened 
in water, a sea-urchin or a crab, or a few 
cMtaignes de merj the only food to be found 
among those rocks; and shivering like his 
knotted cord, mounted again to sleep in his 
cell upon the Great Douvre. 

The very materialism of his daily occupation 
increased the kind of abstraction in which he 
lived. To be steeped too deeply in realities 
is in itself a cause of visionary moods. His 
bodily labour, with its infinite variety of details, 
detracted nothing from the sensation of stupor 
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which arose from the strangeness of his position 
and his work. Ordinary bodily fatigue is a 
thread which binds man to the earth ; but the 
very peculiarity of the enterprize he was 
engaged in, kept him in a sort of ideal twilight 
region. There were times when he seemed to 
be striking blows with his hammer in the 
clouds. At other moments, his tools appeared 
to him like arms. He had a singular feeling, 
as if he was repressing or providing against 
some latent danger of attack. Untwisting 
ropes, unravelling threads of yam in a sail, 
or propping up a couple of beams appeared to 
him at such times like feshioning engines of 
war. The thousand minute pains which he 
took about his salvage operations produced at 
last in his mind the effect of precautions 
against aggressions little concealed, and easy to 
anticipate. He did not know the words which 
express the ideas, but he perceived them. 
His instincts became less and less those of the 
worker ; his habits more and more those of the 
savage man. 
His business there was to subdue and direct 
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the powers of nature. He had an indistinct 
preception of it. A strange enlargement of 
his ideas ! 

Around him, far as eye could reach, was the 
vast prospect of endless labour wasted and lost. 
Nothing is more disturbing to the mind than 
the contemplation of the diffusion of forces at 
work in the unfathomable and illimitable space 
of the ocean. The mind tends naturally to 
seek the object of these forces. The unceasing 
movement in space, the unwearying sea, the 
clouds that seem ever hurrying soinewhere, 
the vast mysterious prodigality of effort, all 
this is a problem. Whither does this perpetual 
movement tend ? What do these winds con- 
struct ? What do these giant blows build up ? 
These howlings, shocks, and sobbings, of the 
storm, what do they end in ? and what is the 
business of this tumult ? The ebb and flow of 
these questionings is eternal, as the flux and re- 
flux of the sea itself. Gilliatt could answer 
for himself; his work he ki;ew, but the agi- 
tation which surrounded him far and wide at 
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all times perplexed him confusedly with its 
eternal questionings. Unknown to himself, 
mechanically, by the mere pressure of external 
things, and without any other effect than a 
strange, unconscious bewilderment, Grilliatt, in 
this dreamy mood, blended his own toil some- 
how with the prodigious wasted labour of the 
sea waves. How indeed, in that position, could 
he escape the influence of that mystery of the 
dread, laborious ocean? how do other than 
meditate, so far as meditation was possible, 
upon the vacillation of the waves, the perse- 
verance of the foam, the imperceptible wear- 
ing down of rocks, the furious beatings of the 
four winds ? How terrible that perpetual re- 
commencement, that ocean bed, those Danaides- 
like clouds, all that travail and weariness for 
no end. 

For no end ? Not so ! But for what ? 
Thou Infinite Unknown, Thou only knowest ! 
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XL 



DISCOVERY. 



AEOCK near the coast is sometimes 
visited by men; a rock in mid-ocean 
never. What object could any one have there ? 
No supplies can be drawn thence; no fruit- 
trees are there, no pasturage, no beasts, no 
springs of water fitted for man's use. It stands 
aloft, a rock with its steep sides and summits 
above water, and its sharp points below. 
Nothing is to be found there but inevitable 
shipwreck. 

VOL. II. K 
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This kind of rocks, which in the old sea 
dialect were called Isoles^ are, as we have said, 
strange places. The sea is alone there; she 
works her own will. No token of terrestrial 
life disturbs her. Man is a terror to the sea ; 
she is shy of his approach, and hides from him 
her deeds. But she is bolder among the lone 
sea rocks. The everlasting soliloquy of the 
waves is not troubled there. She labours at 
the rocks, repairs its damage, sharpens its 
peaks, makes them rugged or renews them. 
She pierces the granite, wears down the soft 
stone, and denudes the hard; she rummages, 
dismembers, bores, perforates, and grooves; 
she fills the rock with cells, and makes it sponge- 
like, hollows out the inside, or sculptures it 
without. In that secret mountain which is 
hers, she makes to herself caves, sanctuaries, 
palaces. She has her splendid and monstrous 
vegetation, composed of floating plants which 
bite, and of monstere which take root ,• and she 
hides away all this terrible magnificence in the 
twilight of her deeps. Among the isolated 
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rocks no eye watches over her ; no spy em- 
barrasses her movements. It is here that she 
develops at liberty her mysterious side, which 
is inaccessible to man; here she keeps all 
strange secretions of life; here that the un- 
known wonders of the sea are assembled. 

Promontories, forelands, capes, headlands, 
breakers, and shoals, are veritable construc- 
tions. The geological changes of the earth are 
trifling compared with the vast operations of 
the ocean. These breakers, these habitations 
in the sea, these pyramids, and spouts of the 
foam are the praclisers of a mysterious art 
which the author of this book has somewhere 
called *The Art of Nature.' Their style is 
known by its vastness. The eflfects- of chance 
seem here design. Its works are multiform. 
They abound in the mazy entanglement of 
the rock-coral groves, the sublimity of the 
cathedral, the extravagance of the pagoda, the 
amplitude of the mountain, the delicacy of the 
jeweller's work, the horror of the sepulchre. 
They are filled with cells like the wasps' nest, 

k2 
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with dens like menageries, with subterranean 
passages like the haunts of moles, with dungeons 
like Bastilles, with ambuscades like a camp. 
They have their doors, but they are barricaded ; 
their columns, but they are shattered; their 
towers, but they are tottering; their bridges, 
but they are broken. Their compartments are 
unaccommodating ; these are fitted for the birds 
only, those only for fish. They are impassable. 
Their architectural style is variable and incon- 
sistent; it regards or disregards at will the 
laws of equilibrium, breaks oflF, stops short, 
begins in the form of an archivolt, and ends in 
an architrave, block on block. Enceladus is 
the mason. A wondrous science of dynamics 
exhibits here its problems ready solved. Fear- 
ful overhanging blocks threaten, but fall not : 
the human mind cannot guess what power 
supports their bewildering masses. Blind en- 
trances, gaps, and ponderous suspensions 
multiply and vary infinitely. The laws which 
regulate this Babel baffle human induction. 
The great unknown architect plans nothing, 
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but succeeds in all. Rocks massed together in 
confusion form a monstrous monument, defy 
reason, yet maintain equilibrium. Here is 
something more than strength ; it is eternity. 
But order is wanting. The wild tumult of the 
waves seems to have passed into the wilderness 
of stone. It is like a tempest petrified and 
fixed for ever. Nothing is more impressive 
than that wild architecture ; always standing, 
yet always seeming to fall; in which every- 
thing appears to give support, and yet to 
withdraw it. A struggle between opposing 
lines has resulted in the construction of an 
edifice, filled with traces of the eflforts of those 
old antagonists, the ocean and the storm. 

This architecture has its terrible master- 
pieces, of which the Douvres rock was one. 

The sea had fashioned and perfected it with 
a sinister solicitude. The snarling waters licked 
it into shape. It was hideous, treacherous, 
dark, fiiU of hollows. 

It had a complete system of submarine 
caverns ramifying and losing themselves in 
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nnfathomed depths. Some of the orifices of 
this labyrinth of passages were left exposed by 
the low tides. A man might enter there, but 
at his risk and peril. 

Gilliatt determined to explore all these 
grottoes, for the purpose of his salvage labour. 
There was not one which was not repulsive. 
Everywhere about the caverns that strange 
aspect of an abattoir, those singular traces of 
slaughter appeared again in all the exaggeration 
of the ocean. No one who has not seen in ex- 
cavations of this kind, upon the walls of ever- 
lasting granite, these hideous natural frescoes 
can form a notion of their singularity. 

These pitiless caverns, too, were false and 
sly. Woe betide him who would loiter there. 
The rising tide filled them to their roofe. 

Eock limpets and edible mosses abounded 
among them. 

They were obstracted by quantities of shingle, 
heaped together in their recesses. Some of 
their huge smooth stones weighed more than a 
ton. They were of every proportion, and of 
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every hue; but the greater part were blood- 
coloured. Some, covered with a hairy and 
glutinous seaweed, seemed like large green 
moles boring a way into the rock. 

Several of the caverns terminated abruptly 
in the form of a demi-cupola. Others, main 
arteries of a mysterious circulation, lengthened 
out in the rock in dark and tortuous fissures. 
They were the alleys of the submarine city ; 
but they gradually contracted frpm their 
entrances, and at length left no way for a man 
to pass. Peering in by the help of a lighted 
torch, he could see nothing but dark hollows 
dripping with moisture. 

One day, Gilliatt, exploring, ventured into 
one of these fissures. The state of the tide 
favoured the attempt. It was a beautiful day 
of calm and sunshine. There was no fear of 
any accident from the sea to increase the 
danger. 

Two necessities, as we have said, compelled 
him to undertake these explorations. He had 
to gather fragments of wreck and other things 
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to aid him in his labour, and to search for crabs 
and crayfish for his food. Shell-fish had begun 
to fail him on the rocks. 

The fissure was narrow, and the passage 
diflScult. Gilliatt could see daylight beyond. 
He made an effort, contorted himself as much 
as he could, and penetrated into the cave 
as far as he was able. 

He had reached, without suspecting it, the 
interior of the rock, upon the point of which 
Clubin had steered the Durande. Though 
abrupt and almost inaccessible without, it was 
hollowed within. It was full of galleries, pits, 
and chambers, like the tomb of an Egyptian 
king. This network of caverns was one of the 
most complicated of all that labyrinth, a labour 
of the water, the undermining of the restless sea. 
The branches of the subterranean maze pro- 
bably communicated with the sea without by 
more than one issue, some gaping at the level 
of the waves, the others profound and invisible. 
It was near here, but Gilliatt knew it not, that 
Clubin had dived into the sea. 
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In this crocodile cave — ^where crocodiles, It 
is true, were not among the dangers — Gilliatt 
wound about, clambered, struck his head occa- 
sionally, bent low and rose again, lost his foot- 
ing and regained it many times, advancing 
laboriously. By degrees the gallery widened ; 
a glimmer of daylight appeared, and he found 
himself suddenly at the entrance to a cavern 
of a singular kind. 
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XII. 

THE INTERIOR OP AN EDIFICB UNDER THE SEA, 

THE gleam of daylight was fortunate. 
One step farther, and Grilliatt must have 
fallen into a pool, perhaps without bottom. 
The waters of these cavern pools are so cold 
and paralyzing as to prove fatal to the strongest 
swimmers. 

There is, moreover, no means of remounting 
or of hanging on to any part of their steep 
walls. 

He stopped short The crevice from which 
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he had just issued ended in a narrow and 
slippery projection, a species of corbel in the 
peaked wall. He leaned against the side and 
surveyed it. 

He was in a large cave. Over his head was 
a roofing not unlike the inside of a vast skull, 
which might have been imagined to have been 
recently dissected. The dripping ribs of the 
striated indentations of the roof seemed to 
imitate the branching fibres and jagged sutures 
of the bony cranium. A stony ceiling and a 
watery floor. The rippled waters between the 
four walls of the cave were like wavy paving 
tiles. The grotto was shut in on all sides. Not 
a window, not even an air-hole visible. No 
breach in the wall, no crack in the roof. 
The light came from below and through the 
water, a strange, sombre light. 

Gilliatt, the pupils of whose eyes had con- 
tracted during his explorations of the dusky 
corridor, could distinguish everything about him 
in the pale glimmer. 

He was familiar, fi'om having often visited 
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them, with the eaves of Plemont in Jersey, 
the Creux-Maille at Guernsey, the Boutiques 
at Sark ; but none of these marvellous caverns 
could compare with the subterranean and sub- 
marine chamber into which he had made his 
way. 

Under the water at his feet he could see 
a sort of drowned arch. This arch, a natural 
ogive, feshioned by the waves, was glittering 
between its two dark and profound supports. 
It was by this submerged porch that the day- 
light entered into the cavern from the open sea. 
A strange light shooting upward from a gulf. 

The glimmer spread out beneath the waters 
like a large fan, and was reflected on the rocks^ 
Its direct rays, divided into long, broad shafts, 
appeared in stroDg relief against the darkness 
below, and becoming brighter or more dull 
from one rock to another, looked as if seen 
here and there through plates of glass. There 
was light in that cave it is true ; but it was 
the light that was unearthly. The beholder 
might have dreamed that he had descended 
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in some other planet. The glimmer was an 
enigma, like the glaucous light from the eye- 
pupil of a Sphinx. The whole cave represented 
the interior of a death's-head of enormous pro- 
portions, and of a strange splendour. The 
vault was the hollow of the brain, the arch the 
mouth ; the sockets of the eyes were wanting. 
The cavern, alternately swallowing and render- 
ing up the flux and reflux through its mouth 
wide opened to the full noonday without, 
seemed to drink in the light and vomit forth 
bitterness; a type of some beings intelligent 
and evil. The light, in traversing this inlet 
through the vitreous medium of the sea-water, 
be<;ame green, like a ray of starlight from 
Aldebaran. The water, filled with the moist 
light, appeared like a liquid emerald. A tint 
of aqua-marina of marvellous delicacy spread a 
soft hue throughout the cavern. The roof, with 
its cerebral lobes, and its rampant ramifica- 
tions, like the fibres of nerves, gave out a 
tender reflection of chrysoprase. The ripples 
reflected on the roof were falling in order and 
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dissolving again incessantly, and enlarging 
and contracting their glittering scales in a 
mysterious and mazy dance. They gave the 
beholder an impression of something weird and 
spectral : he wondered what prey secured, or 
what expectation about to be realized, moved 
with a joyous thrill this magnificent net-work 
of living fire. From the projections of the 
vault, and the angles of the rock, hung lengths 
of delicate fibrous plants, bathing their roots 
probably through the granite in some upper 
pool of water, and distilling from their silky 
ends, one after the other, a drop of water like 
a pearl. These drops fell in the water now and 
then with a gentle splash. The efiect of the 
scene was singular. Nothing more beautiful 
could be imagined; nothing more raournfiil 
could anywhere be found. 

It was a wondrous palace, in which death sat 
smiling and content. 
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XIII. 

WHAT WAS SEEN THERE ; AND WHAT PERCEIVED 
DIMLY. 

A PLACE of shade, which yet was dazzling 
to the eyes — such was this surprising 
cavern. 

The beating of the sea made itself felt 
throughout the cavern. The oscillation without 
raised and depressed the level of the waters 
within, with the regularity of respiration. A 
mysterious spirit ' seemed to fill this great 
organism, as it swelled and subsided in silence. 

The water had a magical transparency, and 
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Grilliatt distinguished at various depths sub- 
merged recesses, and surfaces of jutting rocks 
ever of a deeper and a deeper green. Certain 
dark hollows, too, were there, probably too deep 
for soundings. 

On each side of the submarine porch, rude 
elliptical arches, filled with shadows, indicated 
the position of small lateral caves, low alcoves 
of the central cavern, accessible, perhaps, at 
certain tides. These openings had roofe in 
the form of inclined planes, and at angles 
more or less acute. Little sandy beaches of a 
few feet wide, laid bare by the action of the 
water, stretched inward, and were lost in these 
recesses. 

Here and there sea-weeds of more than a 
fathom in length undulated beneath the water, 
like the waving of long tresses in the wind ; and 
there were glimpses of a forest of sea-plants. 

Above and below the surface of the water, 
the wall of the cavern from top to bottom — 
from the vault down to the depth at which it 
became invisible — was tapestried with that pro- 
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digious efflorescence of the sea, rarely perceived 
by human eyes, which the old Spanish naviga- 
tors caiYLedpradericcs del mar. A luxuriant moss, 
having all the tints of the olive, enlarged and 
concealed the protuberances of granite. From 
all the jutting points swung the thin fluted 
strips of varech, which sailors use as their 
barometers. The light breath which stirred in 
the cavern waved to and fro their glossy bands. 
Under these vegetations there showed them- 
selves from time to time some of the rarest 
bijoux of the casket of the ocean ; ivory shells, 
strombi, purple-fish, univalves, struthiolaires, 
turriculated cerites. The bell-shaped limpet 
shells, like tiny huts, were everywhere adhering 
to the rocks, distributed in settlements, in the 
alleys between which prowled oscabrions, those 
beetles of the sea. A few large pebbles found 
their way into the cavern ; shell-fish took refuge 
there. The Crustacea are the grandees of the 
sea, who, in their lacework and embroidery, 
avoid the rude contract of the pebbly crowd. 
The glittering heap of their shells, in certain 
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spots under the wave, gave out singular irradia- 
tions, amidst which the eye caught glimpses of 
confused azure and gold, and mother-of-pearl, of 
every tint of the water. 

Upon the side of the cavern, a little above 
the water-line, a magnificent and singular plants 
attaching itself, like a fringe, to the border of 
sea-weed, continued and completed it. This 
plant, thick, fibrous, inextricably intertwined, 
and almost black, exhibited to the eye large 
confused and dusky festoons, everywhere dotted 
with innumerable little flowers of the colour of 
lapis-lazuli. In the water they seemed to glow 
like small blue flames. Out of the water they 
were flowers ; beneath it they were sapphires. 
The water rising and inundating the basement 
of the grotto clothed with these plants, seem to 
cover the rock with gems. 

At every swellmg of the wave these flowers 
increased in splendour, and at every subsidence 
grew dull again. So is it with the destiny of 
man ; aspiration is life, the outbreathing of the 
spirit is death. 
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One of the marvels of the cavern was the 
rock itself. Forming here a wall, there an 
arch, and here again a pillar or pilaster, 
it was in places rough and bare, and some- 
times close beside, was wrought with the most 
delicate natural carving. Strange evidences 
of mind mingled with the massive stolidity of 
the granite. It was the wondrous art-work of 
the ocean. Here a sort of panel, cut square, 
and covered with round embossments in vari- 
ous positions, simulated a vague bas-relief. 
Before this sculpture, with its obscure designs, 
a man might have dreamed of Prometheus 
roughly sketching for Michael Angelo. It 
seemed as if that great genius with a few blows 
of his mallet could have finished the indistinct 
labours of the giant. In other places the rock 
was damasked like a Saracen buckler, or en- 
graved like a Florentine vase. There were 
portions which appeared like Corinthian brass, 
then like arabesques, as on the door of a 
mosque; then like Runic stones with obscure 
and mystic prints of claws. Plants with 
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twisted creepers and tendrils, crossing and re- 
crossing upon the groundwork of golden 
lichens, covered it with filigree. The grotto 
resembled in some wise a Moorish palace. It 
was a union of barbarism and of goldsmith's 
work, with the imposing and rugged architec- 
ture of the elements. 

The magnificent stains and moulderings of 
the sea covered, as with velvet, the angles of 
granite. The escarpments were festooned 
with large flowered bindweed, sustaining itself 
with graceful ease, and ornamenting the walls 
as by intelligent design. Wall-pellitories 
showed their strange clusters in tasteful arrange- 
ment. The wondrous light which came from 
beneath the water, at once a submarine twi- 
light and an Elysian radiance, softened down 
and blended all harsh lineaments. Every wave 
was a prism. The outlines of things under 
these rainbow-tinted undulations produced the 
chromatic effects of optical glasses made too 
convex. Solar spectra shot through the 
waters. Fragments of rainbows seemed float- 
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ing in that transparent dawn. Elsewhere — in 
other corners — there was discernible a kind of 
moonlight in the water. Every kind of splen- 
dour seemed to mingle there, forming a strange 
sort of twilight. Nothing could be more per- 
plexing or enigmatical than the sumptuous 
beauties of this cavern. Enchantment reigned 
over all. The fantastic vegetation, the rude 
masonry of the place seemed to harmonize. 

Was it daylight which entered by this case- 
ment beneath the sea ? Was it indeed water 
which trembled in this dusky pool ? Were not 
these arched roofs and porches fashioned out of 
sun-set clouds to imitate a cavern to men's eyes ? 
What stone was that beneath the feet ? Was 
not this solid shaft about to melt and pass into 
thin air ? What was that cunning jewellery of 
glittering shells, half seen beneath the wave ? 
How far away were life, and the green earth, 
and human faces ? What strange enchantment 
haunted that mystic twilight? What blind 
emotion, mingling its sympathies with the un- 
easy restlessness of plants beneath the wave ? 
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At the extremity of the cavem, which was 
oblong, rose a Cyclopean archivolte, singularly 
exact in fonn. It was a species of cave within 
a cave, of tabernacle within a sanctuary. Here, 
behind a sheet of bright verdure, interposed 
like the veil of a temple, arose a stone out of 
the waves, having square sides, and bearing 
some resemblance to an altar. The water sur- 
rounded it in all parts. It seemed as if a god- 
dess had just descended from it One might 
have dreamed there that some celestial form 
beneath that crypt or upon that altar dwelt for 
ever pensive in naked beauty, but grew invi- 
sible at the approach of mortals. It was hard to 
conceive that majestic chamber without a vision 
within. The day-dream of the intruder might 
evoke again the marvellous apparition. A 
flood of chaste light falling upon white shoulr 
ders scarcely seen ; a forehead bathed with the 
light of dawn ; an Olympian visage oval-shaped ; 
a bust full of mysterious grace ; arms modestly 
drooping; tresses unloosened in the aurora; 
a body delicately modelled of pure whiteness, 
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half-wrapped in a sacred cloud, with the glance 
of a virgin ; a Venus rising from the sea, or 
Eve issuing from chaos ; such was the dream 
which filled the mind. 

The beauty of the recess seemed made for 
this celestial presence. It was for the sake of 
this deity, this fairy of the pearl caverns, this 
queen of the Zephyrs, this Grace born of the 
waves, it was for her — ^as the mind, at least, 
imagined — that this subterranean dwelling had 
been thus religiously walled in, so that nothing 
might ever trouble the reverent shadows and 
the majestic silence round about that divine 
spirit. 

Gilliatt, who was a kind of seer amid the 
secrets of nature, stood there musing and 
sensible of confused emotions. 

Suddenly, at a few feet below him, in the 
delightful transparence of that water like liquid 
jewels, he became sensible of the approach of 
something of mystic shape. A species of long 
ragged band was moving amidst the oscillation 
of the waves. It did not float, but darted 
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about of its own will. It had an object; 
was advancing somewhere rapidly. The object 
had something of the form of a jester's bauble 
with points, which hung flabby and undulating. 
It seemed covered with a dust incapable of being 
washed away by the water. It was more than 
horrible ; it was foul. The beholder felt that it 
was something monstrous. It was a living 
thing ; unless, indeed, it were but an illusion. 
It seemed to be seeking the darker portion of 
the cavern, where at last it vanished. The 
heavy shadows grew darker as its sinister form 
glided into them, and disappeared. 
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BOOK 11. 
THE LABOUE. 



THE RESOTJRCKS OP ONE WHO HAS NOTHING. 

THE cavern did not easQy part with its 
explorers. The entry had been difficult ; 
going back was more difficult still. Gilliatt, 
however, succeeded in extricating himself; but 
he did not return there. He had found nothing 
of what he was in quest of, and he had not the 
time to indulge curiosity. 
He put the forge in operation at once. 
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Tools were wanting ; he set to work and made 
them. • 

For fiiel he had the wreck ; for motive force 
the water; for his bellows the wind; for his 
anvil a stone ; for art his instinct ; for power 
his will. 

He entered with ardour upon his sombre 
labours. 

The weather seemed to smile upon his work. 
It continued to be dry and free from equi- 
noctial gales. The month of March had come, 
but it was tranquil. The days grew longer. 
The blue of the sky, the gentleness of all the 
movements of the scene, the serenity of the 
noontide seemed to exclude the idea of mis- 
chief. The waves danced merrily in the sun- 
light A Judas kiss is the first step to 
treachery; of such caresses the ocean is 
prodigal. Her smile, like that of woman's 
sometimes, cannot be trusted. 

There was little wind. The hydraulic 
bellows worked all the better for that reason. 
Much wind would have embarrassed rather 
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than aided it. Gilliatt had a saw ; he manu- 
factured for himself a file. With the saw he 
attacked the wood; with the file the metal. 
Then he availed himself of the two iron hands 
of the smith — the pincers and the pliers. The 
pincers gripe, the pliers handle ; the one is like 
the closed hand, the other like the fingers. By 
degrees he made for himself a number of 
auxiliaries, and constructed his armour. With 
a piece of hoop-wood, he made a screen for his 
forge fire. 

One of his principal labours was the sorting 
and repair of pulleys. He mended both the 
blocks and the sheaves of tackle. He cut down 
the irregularities of all broken joists, and re- 
shaped the extremities. He had, as we have said, 
for the necessities of his carpentry, a quantity 
of pieces of wood, stored away, and ariranged 
according to the forms, the dimensions, and 
the nature of their grain ; the oak on one side, 
the pine on the other; the short pieces like 
riders, separated fi'om the straight pieces like 
binding strakes. This formed his reserve of 
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supports and levers, of which he might stand 
in great need at any moment. 

Any one who intends to construct hoisting 
tackle ought to provide himself with beams and 
small cables. But that is not sufficient. He 
must have cordage. Gilliatt restored the cables, 
large and small. He frayed out the tattered 
sails, and succeeded in converting them into an 
excellent yarn, of which he made twine. With 
this he joined the ropes. The joins, how- 
ever, were liable to rot. It was necessary, 
therefore, to hasten to make use of these 
cables. He had only been able to make 
white tow, for he was without tar. 

The ropes mended, he proceeded to repair 
the chains. 

Thanks to the lateral point of the stone 
anvil, which served the part of the conoid 
bicorn, he was able to forge rings rude in 
shape but strong. With these he fastened 
together the severed lengths of chains, and 
made long pieces. 

To work at a forge without assistance is 
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something more than troublesome. He suc- 
ceeded nevertheless. It is true that he had 
only to forge and shape articles of compara- 
tively small size, which he was able to handle 
with the pliers in one hand, while he hammered 
with the other. 

He cut into lengths the iron bars of the 
captain's bridge on which Clubin used to pass 
to and fro from paddle-box to paddle-box giv- 
ing his orders ; forged at one extremity of each 
piece a point, and at the other a flat head. 
By this means he manufactured large nails of 
about a foot in length. These nails, much 
used in pontoon making, are useful in fixing 
anything in rocks. 

What was his object in all these labours? 
We shall see. 

He was several times compelled to renew 
the blade of his hatchet and the teeth of his 
saw. For renotching the sawfhe had manu- 
factured a three-sided file. 

Occasionally he made use of the capstan of 
the Durande. The hook of the chain broke : 
he made another. 
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By the aid of his pliers and pincers, and by- 
using his chisel as a screwdriver, he set to 
work to remove the two paddle-wheels of the 
vessel ; an object which he accomplished. This 
was rendered practicable by reason of a pecu- 
liarity in their construction. The paddle-boxes 
which covered them served him to stow them 
away. With the planks of these paddle-boxes 
he made two cases in which he deposited the 
two paddles, piece by piece, each part being 
carefully numbered. 

His lump of chalk became precious for this 
purpose. 

He kept the two cases upon the strongest 
part of the wreck. 

When these preliminaries were completed, 
he found himself face to face with the great 
difficulty. The problem of the engine of the 
Durande was now clearly before him. 

Taking the ic paddle -wheels to pieces had 
proved practicable. It was very different with 
the machinery. 

In the first place, he was almost entirely 
ignorant of the details of the mechanism. 
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Working thus blindly he might do some 
irreparable damage. Then, even in attempt- 
ing to dismember it, if he had ventured on 
that course, far other tools would be necessary 
than such as he could fabricate with a cavern 
for a forge, a wind-draught for bellows, and a 
stone for an anvil. In attempting therefore to 
take to pieces the machinery there was the 
risk of destroying it. 

The attempt seemed at first sight wholly 
impracticable. 

The apparent impossibility of the project 
rose before him like a stone wall, blocking 
further progress. 

What was to be done ? 
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n. 

PREPARATIONS. 

GILLI ATT had a notion. 
Since the time of the carpenter-mason 
of Salbris, who, in the sixteenth century, in 
the dark ages of science — long before Amontons 
had discovered the first law of electricity, or 
Lahire the second, or Coulomb the third — 
without other helper than a child, his son, 
with ill-fashioned tools, in the chamber of the 
great clock of La Charite-sur-Loire, resolved 
at one stroke five or six problems in statics 
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and dynamics inextricably intervolved like the 
wheels in a block of carts and wagons — since 
the time of that grand and marvellous achieve- 
ment of the poor workman, who found means, 
without breaking a single piece of wire, with- 
out throwing one of the teeth of the wheels 
out of gear, to lower in one piece, by a marvel- 
lous simplification, fi'om the second story of 
the clock-tower to the first, that massive moni- 
tor of the hours, made all of iron and brass, 
* large as the room in which the man watches 
at night fi'om the tower,' with its motion, its 
cylinders, it barrels, its drum, its hooks, and its 
weights, the barrel of its spring steel-yard, 
its horizontal pendulum, the holdfasts of its 
escapement, its reels of large and small 
chains, its stone weights, one of which weighed 
five hundred pounds, its bells, its peals, 
its jacks that strike the hours — since the 
days, I say, of the man who accom- 
plished this miracle, and of whom posterity 
knows not even the name — nothing that 
could be compared with the project which 
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Gilliatt was meditating had ever been at- 
tempted. 

The ponderousness, the delicacy, the involve- 
ment of the difficulties were not less in the 
machinery of the Durande than in the clock of 
La Charite-sur-Loire. 

The untaught mechanic had his help-mate — 
his son ; Gilliatt was alone. 

A crowd gathered together from Meung-sur- 
Loire, from Nevers, and even from Orleans, 
able at time of need to assist the mason of 
Salbris, and to encourage him with their 
friendly voices. Gilliatt had around him no 
voices but those of the wmd; no crowd but 
the assemblage of waves. 

There is nothing more remarkable than the 
timidity of ignorance, unless it be its temerity. 
When ignorance becomes daring, she has some- 
times a sort of compass within herself — the 
intuition of the truth, clearer oftentimes in 
a simple mind than in a learned brain. 

Ignorance invites to an attempt. It is a 
state of wonderment, which, with its concomi- 
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tant curiosity, forms a power. Knowledge 
often enough disconcerts and makes over- 
cautious. Grama, had he known what lay 
before him, would have recoiled before the 
Cape of Storms. If Columbus had been a 
great geographer, he might have failed to 
discover America. 

The second successful climber of Mont Blanc 
was the savant, Saussure ; the first the goat- 
herd, Balmat. 

These instances I admit are exceptions, which 
detract nothing from science, which remains 
the rule. The ignorant man may discover ; 
it is the learned who invent. 

The sloop was still at anchor in the creek 
of *The Man' rock, where the sea left it in peace. 
Gilliatt, as will be remembered, had arranged 
everything for maintaining constant communi- 
cation with it. He visited the sloop and 
measured her beam carefully in several parts, 
but particularly her midship frame. Then he 
returned to the Durande and measured the 
diameter of the floor of the engine-room. This 
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diameter, of course, without the paddles, was 
two feet less than the broadest part of the 
deck of his bark. The machinery therefore 
might be put aboard the sloop. 
But how could it be got there ? 
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III. 

gilliatt's masterpiece comes to the rescue 
of lethierry. 

ANY fisherman who had been mad enough 
to loiter in that season in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gilliatt's labours about this time 
would have been repaid for his hardihood, by 
a singular sight between the two Douvres. 

Before his eyes would have appeared four 
stout beams, at equal distances, stretching 
from one Douvre to the other, and apparently 
forced into the rock, which is the firmest of all 
holds. On the Little Douvre, their extremities 
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were laid and buttressed upon the projections 
of rock. On the Great Douvre, they had 
been driven in by blows of a hammer, by 
the powerful hand of a workman standing 
upright upon the beam itself. These supports 
were a little longer than the distance between 
the rocks. Hence the firmness of their hold ; 
and hence, also, their slanting position. They 
touched the Great Douvre at an acute, and the„ 
Little Douvre* at an obtuse angle. Their 
inclination was only slight; but it was unequal^ 
which was a defect. But for this defect, they 
might have been supposed to be prepared to 
receive the planking of a deck. To these four 
beams were attached four sets of hoisting 
apparatus, each having its pendent and its 
tackle-Ml, with the bold peculiarity of having 
the tackle-blocks with two sheaves at one 
extremity of the beam, and the simple pulleys 
at the opposite end. This distance, which was 
too great not to be perilous, was necessitated 
by the operations to be effected. The blodte 
were firm, and the pulleys strong. To this 
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tackle-gear cables were attached, which from 
a distance looked like threads ; while beneath 
this apparatus of tackle and carpentry, in the 
air, the massive hull of the Durande seemed 
suspended by threads. 

She was not yet suspended, however. 
Under the cross beams, eight perpendicular 
holes had been made in the deck, four on the 
port, and four on the starboard side of the 
engine ; eight other holes had been made 
beneath them through the keel. The cables, 
descending vertically from the four tackle- 
blocks, through the deck, passed out at the 
keel, and under the machinery, re-entered the 
ship by the holes on the other side, and passing 
again upward through the deck, returned, and 
were wound round the beams. Here a 
sort of jigger-tackle held them in a bunch 
bound fast to a single cable, capable of being 
directed by one arm. The single cable passed 
over a hook, and through a deadeye, which 
completed the apparatus, and kept it in check. 
This combination compelled the four tacklings 
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to work together, and acting as a complete 
restraint upon the suspending powers, became a 
sort of dynamical rudder in the hand of the 
pilot of the operation, maintaining the move- 
ments in equilibrium. The ingenious adjustment 
of this system of tackling had some of the 
simplifying qualities of the Weston pulley of 
these times, with a mixture of the antique 
polyspast of Vitruvius. Gilliatt had dis- 
covered this, although he knew nothing of the 
dead Yitruvius or of the still unborn Weston. 
The length of the cables varied, according to 
the unequal declivity of the cross-beams. The 
ropes were dangerous, for the untarred hemp 
was liable to give way. Chains would have 
been better in this respect, but chains would 
not have passed well through the tackle-blocks. 
The apparatus was full of defects ; but as 
the work of one man, it was surprising. Fot 
the rest, it will be understood that many 
details are omitted which would render the 
construction perhaps intelligible to practical 
mechanics, but obscure to others. 
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The top of the funnel passed between the 
two beams in the middle. 

Gilliatt, without suspecting it, had recon- 
structed, three centuries later, the mechanism 
of the Salbris carpenter, a mechanism rude and 
incorrect, and hazardous for him who would 
dare to use it. 

Here let us remark, that the rudest defects 
do not prevent a mechanism from working well 
or ill. It may limp, but it moves. The 
obelisk in the square of St. Peter's at Rome 
is erected in a way which offends against all 
the principles of statics. The carriage of the 
Czar Peter was so constructed that it appeared 
about to overturn at every step ; but it tra- 
velled onward for all that. What deformities 
are there in the machinery of Marly! Every- 
thing that is heterodox in hydraulics. Yet it 
4id not supply Louis XIY. the less with water. 

Come what might, G-illiatt had faith. He 
had even anticipated success so confidently as 
to fix in the bulwarks of the sloop on the day 
when he measured its proportions, two pairs of 
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corresponding iron rings on each side, exactly 
at the same distances as the four rings on 
board the Durande, to which were attached 
the four chains of the funnel. 

He had in his mind a very complete and 
settled plan. All the chances being against 
him, he had evidently determined that all the 
precautions at least should be on his side. 

He did some things which seemed useless; 
a sign of attentive premeditation. 

His manner of proceeding would, as we have 
said, have puzzled an observer, even though 
familiar with mechanical operations. 

A witness of his labour who had seen him, 
for example, with enormous eflforts, and at the 
risk of breaking his neck, driving with blows 
of his hammer eight or ten great nails which 
he had forged, into the base of the two Douvres 
at the entrance of the defile between them, 
would have had some difficulty in understand- 
ing the objects of these nails, and would pro- 
bably have wondered what could be the use of 
all that trouble. 
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If he had then seen him measuring the 
portion of the fore bulwark which had remained, 
as we have described it, hanging on by the 
wreck, then attaching a strong cable to the 
upper edge of that portion, cutting away with 
strokes of his hatchet the dislocated &stenings 
which held it, then dragging it out of the 
defiOle, pushing the lower part by the aid of the 
receding tide, while he dragged the upper part ; 
finally, by great labour, fastening with the 
cable this heavy mass of planks and piles 
wider than the entrance of the defile itself 
with the nails driven into the base of the 
Little Douvre, the observer would perhaps 
have found it still more difficult to compre- 
hend, and might have wondered why Gilliatt, 
if he wanted for the purpose of his operations 
to disencumber the space between the two 
rocks of this mass, had not allowed it to fall 
into the sea, where the tide would have carried 
it away. 

Gilliatt had probably his reasons. 

In fixing the nails in the basement of the 
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rocks, he had taken adyanta^ of all the cracks 
in the granite, enlarged them where needfol, 
and driren in first of all wedges of wood, in 
whidi he fixed the nails. He made a roogh 
ccMnmencemmt of similar preparations in the 
two rocks which rose at the other extremity 
of the narrow passage on the eastern side. 
He fiumished with plags of wood all the 
creyices, as if he desired to keep these also 
ready to hold nails or clamps; bnt this ap- 
peared to be a simple precantion, for he did 
not nse them fiurther. He was compelled to 
economize, and only to nse his materials as he 
had need, and at the moment when the neces- 
sity fi»r them came. This was another addition 
to his nnmeroDS difficulties. 

As fiist as one labour was accomplished 
another became necessary. Gilliatt passed 
without hesitation firom task to task, and reso- 
lutely accomplished his giant strides. 
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IV. 



SUB RE. 



THE aspect of the man who accomplished 
all these labours became terrible. 

Gilliatt in his multifarious tasks expended 
all his strength at once, and regained it with 
difficulty. 

Privations on the one hand, lassitude on the 
other, had much reduced him. His hair and 
beard had grown long. He had but one shirt 
which was not in rags. He went about naked- 
footed, the wind having carried away one of 
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his shoes and the sea the other. Fractures of 
the rude and dangerous stone anvil which he 
used had left small wounds upon his hands and 
arms, the marks of labour. These wounds, or 
rather scratches, were superficial: but the 
keen air and the salt sea irritated them con- 
tinually. 

He was generally hungry, thirsty, and cold. 

His store of fi:esh water was gone ; his rye- 
meal was used or eaten. He had nothing left 
but a little biscuit. 

This he broke with his teeth, having no 
water in which to steep it. 

By little and little, and day by day, his 
powers decreased. 

The terrible rocks were consuming his exist- 
ence. 

How to obtain food was a problem ; how to 
get drink was a problem; how to find rest 
was a problem. 

He ate when he was fortunate enough to 
find a crayfish or a crab ; he drank when he 
chanced to see a sea-bird descend upon a point 
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of rock: for on climbing up to the spot he 
generally found there a hollow with a little 
fresh water. He drank from it after the bird ; 
sometimes with the bird; for the gulls and 
sea-mews had become accustomed to him, and 
no longer flew away at his approach. Even in 
his greatest need of food he did not attempt to 
molest them. He had, as will be remembered, 
a superstition about birds. The birds on their 
part, now that his hair was rough and wild 
and his beard long, had no fear of him. The 
change in his face gave them confidence; he 
had lost resemblance to men, and taken the 
form of the wild beast. 

The birds and Gilliatt, in fact, had become 
good friends. Companions in poverty, they 
helped each other. As long as he had had any 
meal, he had crumbled for them some little bits 
of the cakes he made. In his deeper distress they 
showed him in their turn the places where 
he might find the little pools of water. 

He ate the shell-fish raw. Shell-fish help in 
a certain degree to quench the thirst. The 
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crabs he cooked. Having no kettle, he roasted 
them between two stones made red-hot in his 
fire, after the manner of the savages of the 
Feroe islands. 

Meanwhile signs of the equinoctial season had 
begun to appear. There came rain — an angry 
rain. No showers or steady torrents, but fine, 
sharp, icy, penetrating points which pierced to 
his skin through his clothing, and to his bones 
through his skin. It was a rain which yielded 
little water for drinking, but which drenched 
him none the less. 

Chary of assistance, prodigal of misery — 
such was the character of these rains. During 
one week Gilliatt suffered from them all day 
and all night. 

At night, in his rocky recess, nothing but 
the overpowering fatigue of his daily work 
enabled him to get sleep. The great sea- 
gnats stung him, and he awakened covered with 
blisters. 

He had a kind of low fever, which sus- 
tained him; this fever is a succour which 
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destroys. By instinct he chewed the mosses, 
or sucked the leaves of wild cochlearia, scanty 
tufts of which grew in the dry crevices of the 
rocks. Of his suffering, however, he took little 
heed. He had no time to spare from his work 
to the consideration of his own privations. The 
rescue of the machinery of the Durande was 
progressing well. That sufficed for him. 

Every now and then, for the necessities of 
his work, he jumped into the water, swam to 
some point, and gained a footing again. He 
simply plunged into the sea and left it, as a man 
passes from one room in his dwelling to 
another. 

His clothing was never dry. It was saturated 
with rain water, which had no time to evaporate 
and with sea-water, which never dries. He 
lived perpetually wet. 

Living in wet clothing is a habit which may 
be acquired. The poor groups of Irish people, 
old men, mothers, girls almost naked, and 
infants, who pass the winter in the open air, 
under the snow and rain, huddled together, 
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sometimes at the corners of houses in the streets 
of London, live and die in this condition. 

To be soaked with wet, and yet to be thirsty : 
Gilliatt grew familiar with this strange torture. 
There were times when he was glad to suck the 
sleeve of his loose coat. 

The fire which he made scarcely warmed him. 
A fire in open air yields little comfort It 
burns on one side, and freezes one on the other. 

Gilliatt often shivered even while sweating 
over his forge. 

Everywhere about him rose resistance 
amidst a terrible silence. He felt himself the 
enemy of an unseen combination. There is a 
dismal non posmmus in nature. The inertia of 
matter is like a sullen threat. A mysterious 
persecution environed him. He suffered fixMn 
heats and shiverings. The fire ate into his flesh ; 
the water froze him ; feverish thirst tormented 
him ; the wind tore his clothing ; hunger under- 
mined the organs of the body. The oppression 
of all these things was constantly exhausting 
him. Obstacles silent, immense, seemed to con- 
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verge from all points, with the blind irrespon 
sibility of fete, yet full of a savage unanimity. 
He felt them pressing inexorably upon him. 
No means were there of escaping from them. 
His sufferings produced the impression of some 
living persecutor. He had a constant sense of 
something working against him, of a hostile 
form ever present, ever labouring to circumvent 
and to subdue him. He could have fled from 
the struggle ; but since he remained, he had no 
choice but to war with this impenetrable 
hostility. He asked himself what it was. 
It took hold of him, grasped him tightly, over- 
powered him, deprived him of breath. The 
invisible persecutor was destroying him by 
slow degrees. Every day the oppression became 
greater, as if a mysterious screw had received 
another turn. 

His situation in this dreadful spot resembled 
a duel, in which a suspicion of some treachery 
haunts the mind of one of the combatants. 

Now it seemed a coalition of obscure forces 
which surrounded him. He felt that there was^ 

n2 
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somewhere a determination to be rid of his 
presence. It is thus that the glacier chases the 
loitering ice-block. 

Almost without seeming to touch him this 
latent coalition had reduced him to rags ; had 
left him bleeding, distressed, and as it were hors 
de combat^ even before the battle. He laboured, 
indeed, not the less — without pause or rest; 
but as the work advanced, the workman himself 
lost ground. It might have been fancied that 
Nature, dreading his bold spirit, adopted the 
plan of slowly undermining his bodily power. 
G-illiatt kept his ground, and left the rest to the 
future. The sea had begun by consuming 
him ; what would come next ? 

The double Douvres— that dragon made of 
granite, and lying in ambush in mid-ocean — had 
sheltered him. It had allowed him to enter, 
and to do his will ; but its hospitality resem- 
bled the welcome of devouring jaws. 

The desert, the boundless surface, the un- 
fathomable space around him and above, so 
full of negatives to man*s will ; the mute, inex- 
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orable determination of phenomena following 
their appointed course ; the grand general law of 
things, implacable and passive ; the ebbs and 
flows ; the rocks themselves, dark Pleiades 
whose points were each a star amid vortices, a 
centre of an irradiation of currents ; the strange, 
indefinable conspiracy to stifle with indifierence 
the temerity of a living being; the wintry 
winds, the clouds, and the beleaguering waves 
enveloped him, closed round him slowly, and 
in a measure shut him in, and separated him 
from companionship, like a dungeon built up 
by degrees round a living man. All against 
him ; nothing for him ; he felt himself isolated, 
abandoned, enfeebled, sapped, forgotten. His 
storehouse empty, his tools broken or defec- 
tive ; he was tormented with hunger and thirst 
by day, with cold by night. His suflFerings 
had left him with wounds and tatters, rags 
covering sores, torn hands, bleeding feet, 
wasted limbs, pallid cheeks, and eyes bright 
with a strange light ; but this was the steady 
flame of his determination. 
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All his efforts seemed to tend to the impos- 
sible. His success was trifling and slow. H* 
was compelled to expend much labour for very 
little results. This it was that gave to his 
struggle its noble and pathetic character. 

That it should have required so naany pre- 
parations, so much toil, so many cautious ex- 
periments, such nights of hardship, and such 
days of danger, merely to set up four beams 
over a shipwrecked vessel, to divide and isolate 
the portion that could be saved, and to adjust 
to that wreck within a wreck, four tackle-blocks 
with their cables was only the result of his 
solitary labour. 

That solitary position Gilliatt had more than 
accepted ; he had deliberately chosen it. 
Dreading a competitor, because a competitor 
might have proved a rival, he had sought fior 
no assistance. The overwhelming enterprize, 
the risk, the danger, the toil multiplied by 
itself, the possible destruction of the salvor in 
his work, fetmine, fever, nakedness, distress — ^he 
had chosen all these for himself! Such was his 
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selfishness. He was like a man placed in some 
terrible chamber, which is being slowly ex- 
hausted of air. His vitality was leaving him 
by little and little. He scarcely perceived it. 

Exhaustion of the bodily strength does not 
necessarily exhaust the will. Faith is only a 
secondary power ; the will is the first. The 
mountains, which faith is proverbially said to 
move, are nothing beside that which the will 
can accomplish. All that G-illiatt lost in 
vigour, he gained in tenacity. The destruction 
of the physical man under the oppressive influ- 
ence of that wild surrounding sea, and rock, 
and sky, seemed only to reinvigorate his moral 
nature. 

G-illiatt felt no fatigue; or, rather, would 
not yield to any. The refusal of the mind to 
recognize the failings of the body is in itself 
an immense power. 

He saw nothing, except the steps in the 
progress of his labours. 

His object — now seeming so near attainment 
— ^wrapped him in perpetual illusions. 
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He endured all this suffering without any 
other thought than is comprised in the word 
* Forward/ His work flew to his head ; the 
strength of the will is intoxicating. Its intoxi- 
cation is called heroism. 

He had beco^ie a kind of Job, having the 
ocean for the scene of his sufferings. But he 
was a Job wrestling with difficulty, a Job com- 
bating and making head against afflictions ; a 
Job conquering; a combination of Job and 
Prometheus, if such names are not too great to 
be applied to a poor sailor and fisher of crabs 
and crayfish. 
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V. 

SUB UMBRA. 

SOMETIMES in the night-time GilUatt woke 
and peered into the darkness. 

He felt a strange emotion. 

His eyes were opened npon the black 
night; the situation was dismal; full of dis- 
quietude. 

There is such a thing as the pressure of 
darkness. 

A strange roof of shadow ; a deep obscurity 
which no diver can explore; a light mingled 
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with that obscurity, of a strange, subdued, and 
sombre kind; floating atoms of rays, like a 
dust of seeds or of ashes; millions of lamps, 
but no illumining ; a vast sprinkling of fire, of 
which no man knows the secret; a diflfiision 
of shining point§, like a drift of sparks arrested 
in their course ; the disorder of the whirlwind, 
with the fixedness of death ; a mysterious and 
abyssmal depth ; an enigma, at once showing 
and concealing its face ; the infinite in its mask 
of darkness; these are the synonyms of 
night. Its weight lies heavily on the soul 
of- man. 

This union of all mysteries — the mystery of 
the Cosmos and the mystery of Fate — oppresses 
human reason. 

The pressure of darkness acts in inverse 
proportion upon different kinds of natures. In 
the presence of night man feels his own incom- 
pleteness. He perceives the dark void and is 
sensible of infirmity. It is like the vacancy 
of blindness. Face to face with night, man 
bends, kneels, prostrates himself, crouches oa 
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the earth, crawls towards a cave, or seeks for 
wings. Almost always he shrinks from that 
vague presence of the Infinite Unknown. He 
asks himself what it is; he trembles and 
bows the head. Sometimes he desires to go 
to it 

To go whither ? 

He can only answer, * Yonder.' 

But what is that ? and what is there ? 

This curiosity is evidently forbidden to the 
spirit of man ; for all around him the roads 
which bridge that gulf are broken up or gone. 
No arch exists for him to span the Infinite. 
But there is attraction in forbidden knowledge, 
as in the edge of the abyss. Where the foot- 
step cannot tread, the eye may reach ; where 
the eye can penetrate no further, the mind may 
soar. There is no man, however feeble or 
insufficient his resources, who does not essay. 
According to his nature he questions or recoils 
before that mystery. With some it has the 
eflfect of repressing ; with others it enlarges the 
soul. The spectacle is sombre, indefinite. 
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Is the night cahn and cloudless ? It is then 
a depth of shadow. Is it stormy ? It is then 
a sea of cloud. Its limitless deeps reveal 
themselves to us, and yet baflSe our gaze : close 
themselves against research, but open to con- 
jecture. Its innumerable dots of light only 
make deeper the obscurity beyond. Jewels, 
scintillations, stars ; existences revealed in the 
unknown universes; dread defiances to man's 
approach; landmarks of the infinite creation; 
boundaries there, where there are no bounds ; 
sea-marks impossible, and yet real, numbering 
the fethoms of those infinite deeps. One 
microscopic glittering point; then another; 
then another; imperceptible, yet enormous. 
Yonder light is a focus ; that focus is a star ; 
that star is a sun ; that sun is a universe; that 
universe is nothing. For all numbers are as 
zero in the presence of the Infinite. 

These worlds, which yet are nothing, exist 
Through this fact we feel the difference 
which separates the being nothing fix)m the not 
to be. 
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All these vague imaginings, increased and 
intensified by solitude, weighed upon Gilliatt. 

He understood them little, but he felt them. 
His was a powerful intellect clouded ; a great 
spirit wild and untaught. 
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YL 

GILLIATT PLACES THE SLOOP IN READINESa 

THIS rescue of the machinery of the wreck 
as meditated by Grilliatt was, as we have 
already said, like the escape of a criminal from 
a prison — necessitating all the patience and 
industry recorded of such achievements; in- 
dustry carried to the point of a miracle, 
patience only to be compared with a long agony. 
A certain prisoner named Thomas, at the Mont 
Saint Michel, found means of secreting the 
greater part of a wall in his paillasse. Another 
at Tulle, in 1820, cut away a quantity of lead 
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from the terrace where the prisoners walked 
for exercise. With what kind of knife ? No 
one would guess. And melted this lead with 
what fire? None have ever discovered; but 
it is known that he cast it in a mould made of 
the crumb of bread. With this lead and this 
mould he made a key, and with this key suc- 
ceeded in opening a lock of which he had 
never seen anything but the keyhole. Some 
of this marvellous ingenuity G-illiatt possessed. 
He had once climbed and descended from the 
cliff at Boisrose. He was the Baron Trenck of 
the wreck, and the Latude of her machinery. 

The sea, like a jailor, kept watch over him. 

For the rest, mischievous and inclement as 
the rain had been, he had contrived to derive 
some benefit from it. He had in part replen- 
ished his stock of fresh water ; but his thirst 
was inextinguishable, and he emptied his can 
as fast as he filled it. 

One day — it was on the last day of April or 
the first of May — all was at length ready for 
his purpose. 
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The engine-room was as it were enclosed 
between the eight cables hanging from the 
tackle-blocks, four on one side, four on the 
other. The sixteen holes upon the deck and 
under the keel, through which the cables 
passed, had been hooped round by sawing. 
The planking had been sawed, the timber cut 
with the hatchet, the ironwork with a file, the 
sheathing with the chisel. The part of the 
keel immediately under the machinery was cut 
squarewise, and ready to descend with it while 
still supporting it. All this frightful swinging 
mass was held only by one chain, which was 
itself only kept in position by a filed notch. 
At this stage, in such a labour and so near its 
completion, haste is prudence. 

The water was low ; the moment favourable. 

Gilliatt had succeeded in removing the axle 
of the paddles, the extremities of which might 
have proved an obstacle and checked the 
descent. He had contrived to make this heavy 
portion fast in a vertical position within the 
engine-room itself. 
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It was time to bring his work to an end. 
The workman, as we have said, was not weary, 
for his will was strong; but his tools were. 
The forge was by degrees becoming impractic- 
able. The blower had begun to work badly. 
The little hydraulic fall being of sea water, 
saline deposits had encrusted the joints of the 
apparatus, and prevented its free action. 

Gilliatt visited the creek of *The Man' 
rock, examined the sloop, and assured himself 
that all was in good condition, particularly the 
four rings fixed to starboard and to larboard ; 
then he weighed anchor, and worked the heavy 
barge-shaped craft with the oars till he brought 
it alongside the two Douvres. The defile 
between the rocks was wide enough to admit 
it. There was also depth enough. On the 
day of his arrival he had satisfied himself that 
it was possible to push the sloop under the 
Durande. 

The feat, however, was difficult ; it required 
the minute precision of a watchmaker. The 
operation was all the more delicate from the 

VOL. II. o 
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fact that, for his objects, he was compelled to 
force it in by the stern, rudder first. It was 
necessary that the mast and the rigging of the 
sloop should project beyond the wreck in the 
direction of the sea. 

These embarrassments rendered all Gilliatt's 
operations awkward. It was not like entering 
the creek of * The Man,' where it was a mere 
affair of the tiller. It was necessary here to 
push, drag, row, and take soundings all together. 
Gilliatt consumed but a quarter of an hour in 
these manoeuvres ; but he was successful. 

In fifteen or twenty minutes the sloop was 
adjusted under the wreck. It was almost 
wedged in there. By means of his two anchors 
he moored the boat by head and stern. The 
strongest of the two was placed so as to be 
efficient against the strongest wind that blows, 
which was that from the south-west. Then by 
the aid of a lever and the capstan, he lowered 
into the sloop the two cases containing the 
pieces of the paddle-wheel, the slings of which 
were all ready. The two cases served as 
ballast. 
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Relieved *of these encumbrances, he fastened 
to the hook of the chain of the capstan the 
sling of the regulating tackle-gear, intending to 
check the pulleys. 

Owing to the peculiar objects of this labour, 
the defects of the old sloop became useful 
qualities. It had no deck ; her burden there- 
fore would have greater depth, and could rest 
upon the hold. Her mast was very forward — 
too far forward indeed for general purposes ; her 
contents therefore would have more room, and 
the mast standing thus beyond the mass of the 
wreck, there would be nothing to hinder its 
disembarkation. It was a mere shell, or case 
for receiving it; but nothing is more stable 
than this on the sea. 

While engaged in these operations, Gilliatt 
suddenly perceived that the sea was rising. 
He looked around to see from what quarter the* 
wind was coming. 
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VIL 

SUDDEN DANGER. 

THE breeze was scarcely perceptible; but 
what there was came from the west A 
disagreeable habit of the winds daring tiie 
equinoxes. 

The rising sea varies much in its effects 
upon the Donvres rocks, depending upon the 
quarter of the wind. 

According to the gale which drives them 
before it, the waves enter the rocky corridor 
either from the east or from the west Enter- 
ing from the east, the sea is comparatively 
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gentle; coming from the west, it is always 
furious. The reason of this is, that the wind 
from the east blowing from the land has not 
had time to gather force; while the westerly- 
winds, coming from the Atlantic, blow un- 
checked from a vast ocean. Even a very- 
slight breeze, if it comes from the west, is 
serious. It rolls the huge billows from the 
illimitable space and dashes the waves against 
the narrow defile in greater bulk than can find 
entrance there. 

A sea which rolls into a gulf is always 
terrible. It is the same with a crowd of 
people: a multitude is a sort of fluid body. 
When the quantity which can enter is less 
than the quantity endeavouring to force a 
way, there is a fatal crush among the crowd, 
a fierce convulsion on the water. As long 
as the west wind blows, however slight the 
breeze, the Douvres are twice a day sub- 
jected to that rude assault. The sea rises, 
the tide breasts up, the narrow gullet gives 
little entrance, the waves, driven against it 
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violently, rebound and roar, and a tremendous 
surf beats the two sides of the gorge. Thus 
the Douvres, during the slightest wind from 
the west, present the singular spectacle of a 
sea comparatively calm without, while within 
the rocks a storm is raging. This tumult of 
waters, altogether confined and circumscribed, 
has nothing of the character of a tempest. It 
is a mere local outbreak among the waves, but 
a terrible one. As regards the winds from the 
north and south, they strike the rocks cross- 
wise, and cause little surf in the passage. The 
entrance by the east, a fact which must be 
borne in mind, was close to ' The Man ' rock. 
The dangerous opening to the west was at 
the opposite extremity, exactly between the 
two Douvres. 

It was at this western entrance that Gilliatt 
found himself with the wrecked Durande, and 
the sloop made fast beneath it. 

A catastrophe seemed inevitable. There 
was not much wind, but it was sufficient for 
the impending mischief. 
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Before many hours, the swell which was 
rising would be rushing with full force into the 
gorge of the Douvres. The first waves were 
already breaking. This swell, and eddy of the 
entire Atlantic, would have behind *it the 
immense sea. There would be no squall ; no 
violence, but a simple overwhelming wave, 
which commencing on the coasts of America, 
rolls towards the shores of Europe with an 
impetus gathered over two thousand leagues. 
This wave, a gigantic ocean barrier, meeting 
the gap of the rocks, must be caught between 
the two Douvres, standing like watch-towers 
at the entrance, or like pillars of the defile. 
Thus swelled by the tide, augmented by resist- 
ance, driven back by the shoals, and urged on 
by the wind, it would strike the rock with 
violence, and with all the contortions from the 
obstacles it had encountered, and all the 
frenzy of a sea confined in limits, would rush 
between the rocky walls, where it would reach 
the sloop and the Durande, and, in all proba- 
bility, destroy them. 
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A shield against this danger was wanting. 
Gilliatt had one. 

The problem was to prevent the sea reach- 
ing it at one bound; to obstruct it from 
striking, while allowing it to rise ; to bar the 
passage without refusing it admission; to 
prevent the compression of the water in the 
gorge, which was the whole danger; to turn 
an eruption into a simple flood ; to extract as 
it were from the waves all their violence, and 
constrain the furies to be gentle; it was, in 
fact, to substitute an obstacle which will 
appease, for an obstacle which irritates. 

Gilliatt, with all that dexterity which he 
possessed, and which is so much more eflScient 
than mere force, sprang upon the rocks like a 
chamois among the mountains or a monkey 
in the forest; using for his tottering and 
dizzy strides the smallest projecting stone; 
leaping into the water, and issuing from it 
again, swimming among Ihe shoals and clam- 
bering the rocks, with a rope between his 
teeth and a mallet in his hand. Thus he 
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detached the cable which kept suspended and 
also fast to the basement of the Little Douvre 
the end of the forward side of the Durande ; 
fashioned out of some ends of hawsers a 
sort of hinges, holding this bulwark to the 
huge nails fixed in the granite ; swung this 
apparatus of planks upon them, like the gates 
of a great dock, and turned their sides, as 
he would turn a rudder, outward to the waves, 
which pushed the extremities upon the Great 
Douvre, while the rope hinges detained the 
other extremities upon the Little Douvre ; next 
he contrived, by means of the huge nails placed 
beforehand for the purpose, to fix the same 
kind of fastenings upon the Great Douvre as on 
the little one ; made completely fast the vast 
mass of woodwork against the two pillars of 
the gorge, slung a chain across this barrier 
like a baldric upon a cuirass ; and in less than 
an hour, this barricade against the sea was com- 
plete, and the gullet of the rocks closed as by 
a folding-door. 

This powerful apparatus, a heavy mass of 
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beams and planks, which laid flat would have 
made a raft, and upright formed a wall, had by 
the aid of the water been handled by Gilliatt 
with the adroitness of a juggler. It might 
almost have been said that the obstruction was 
complete before the rising sea had the time to 
perceive it 

It was one of those occasions on which Jean 
Bart would have employed the famous ex- 
pression which he applied to the sea every 
time he narrowly escaped shipwreck. 'We 
have cheated the Englishman ; ' for it is well 
known that when that famous admiral meant 
to speak contemptuously of the ocean he called 
it ' the Englishman.' 

The entrance to the defile being thus pro- 
tected, Gilliatt thought of the sloop. He 
loosened sufficient cable for the two anchors 
to allow her to rise with the tide ; an operation 
similar to what the mariners of old called 
^mouiller avec des embossuresJ In all this, 
Gilliatt was not taken the least by surprise ; 
the necessity had been foreseen. A seaman 
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would have perceived it by the two pulleys of 
the top ropes cut in the form of snatch-blocks,' 
and fixed behind the sloop, through which 
passed two ropes, the ends of which were 
slung through the rings of the anchors. 

Meanwhile, the tide was rising fast; the 
half flood had arrived, a moment when the 
shock of the waves, even in comparatively 
moderate weather, may become considerable. 
Exactly what Grilliatt expected came to pass. 
The waves rolled violently against the barrier, 
struck it, broke heavily and passed beneath. 
Outside was the heavy swell ; within, the 
waters ran quietly. He had devised a sort 
of marine Furculce cavdince. The sea was 
conquered. 
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VIII. 

MOVEMENT RATHER THAN PROGRESS. 

THE moment so long dreaded had come. 
The problem now was to place the 
machinery in the bark. 

Gilliatt remained thoughtfiil for some mo- 
ments, holding the elbow of his left arm in his 
right hand, and applying his left hand to his 
forehead. 

Then he climbed upon the wreck, one part 
of which, containing the engine, was to be 
parted from it, while the other remained. 
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He severed the four slings which fixed the 
four chains, from the funnel on the larboard 
and the starboard sides. The slings being 
only of cord, his knife served him well enough 
for this purpose. 

The four chains set free, hung down along 
the sides of the funnel. 

From the wreck he climbed up to the 
apparatus which he had constructed, stamped 
with his feet upon the beams, inspected the 
tackle-blocks, looked to the pulleys, handled 
the cables, examined the eking-pieces, assured 
himself that the untarred hemp was not satu- 
rated through, found that nothing was wanting 
and nothing giving way ; then springing from 
the height of the suspending props on to the 
deck, he took up his position near the capstan, 
in the part of the Durande which he intended 
to leave jammed in between the two Douvres. 
This was to be his post during his labours. 

Earnest, but troubled with no impulses but 
what were useful to his work, he took a final 
glance at the hoisting- tackle, then seized a file 
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and began to saw with it through the chain 
which held the whole suspended. 

The rasping of the file was audible amidst 
the roaring of the sea. 

The chain from the capstan, attached to the 
regulating gear, was within his reach; quite 
near his hand. 

Suddenly there was a crash. The link 
which he was filing snapped when only half 
cut through : the whole apparatus swung 
violently. He had only just time suflScient to 
seize the regulating gear. 

The severed chain beat against the rock; 
the eight cables strained ; the huge mass, 
sawed and cut through, detached itself fi-om 
the wreck ; the belly of the hull opened, and 
the iron flooring of the engine-room was visible 
below the keel. 

If he had not seized the regulating tackle 
at that instant, it would have fallen. But his 
powerful hand was there, and it descended 
steadily. 

When the brother of Jean Bart, Peter Bart, 
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that powerful and sagacious toper, that poor 
Dunkirk fisherman, who .used to talk familiarly 
with the Grand Admiral of France, went to the 
rescue of the galley * Langeron,' in distress in the 
Bay of Ambleteuse, endeavouring to save the 
heavy floating mass in the midst of the breakers 
of that furious bay, he rolled up the mainsail, 
tied it with sea-reeds, and trusted to the ties 
to break away of themselves, and give the sail 
to the wind at the right moment. Just so 
Gilliatt trusted to the breaking of the chain ; 
and the same eccentric feat of daring was 
crowned with the same success. 

The tackle, taken in hand by Gilliatt, held 
out and worked well. Its function, as will be 
remembered, was to moderate the powers of 
the apparatus, thus reduced from many to one, 
by bringing them into united action. The 
gear had some similarity to a bridle of a 
bowline, except that instead of trimming a 
sail it served to balance a complicated me- 
chanism. 

Erect, and with his hand upon the capstan, 
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Gilliatt, so to speak, was enabled to feel the 
pulse of the apparatus. 

It was here that his inventive genius mani- 
fested itself. 

A remarkable coincidence of forces was the 
result. 

While the machinery of the Durande, de- 
tached in a mass, was lowering to the sloop, 
the sloop rose slowly to receive it. The wreck 
and the salvage vessel assisting each other in 
opposite ways, saved half the labour of the 
operation. 

The tide swelling quietly between the two 
Douvres raised the sloop and brought it nearer 
to the Durande. The sea was more than con- 
quered ; it was tamed and broken in. It be- 
came, in fact, part and parcel of the organiza- 
tion of power. 

The rising waters lifted the vessel without 
any sort of shock, gently, and almost with pre- 
caution, as one would handle porcelain. 

Gilliatt combined and proportioned the two 
labours, that of the water, and that of the 
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apparatus ; and standing steadfast at the 
capstan, like some terrible statue obeyed by- 
all the movements around it at the same 
moment, regulated the slowness of the descent 
by the slow rise of the sea. 

There was no jerk given by the waters ; no 
slip among the tackle. It was a strange col- 
laboration of all the natural forces subdued. 
On one side, gravitation lowering the huge 
bulk, on the other the sea raising the bark. 
The attraction of heavenly bodies which causes 
the tide, and the attractive force of the earth, 
which men call weight, seemed to conspire 
together to aid his plans. There was no hesi- 
tation, no stoppage in their service ; under the 
dominance of mind these passive forces became 
active auxiliaries. From minute to minute 
the work advanced ; the interval between the 
wreck and the sloop diminished insensibly. 
The approach continued in silence, and as in a 
sort of terror of the man who stood there. 
The elements received his orders and fulfilled 
them. 

VOL. n. p 
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Nearly at the moment when the tide ceased to 
raise it, the cable ceased to slide. Suddenly, but 
without commotion, the pulleys stopped. The 
vast machine had taken its place in the bark, 
as if placed there by a powerful hand. It 
stood straight, upright, motionless, firm. The 
iron floor of the engine-room rested with its 
four corners evenly upon the hold. 

The work was accomplished. 

(xilliatt contemplated it, lost in thought. 

He was not the spoiled child of success. 
He bent under the weight of his great 
joy. He felt his limbs, as it were, sinking; 
and contemplating his triumph, he, who 
had never been shaken by danger, began to 
tremble. 

He gazed upon the sloop under the wreck 
and at the machinery in the sloop. He seemed 
to feel it hard to believe it true. It might 
have been supposed that he had never looked 
forward to that which he had accomplished. 
A miracle had been wrought by his hands, and 
he contemplated it in bewilderment 
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His reverie lasted but a short time. 

Starting like one awakening from a deep 
sleep, he seized his saw, cut the eight cables, 
separated now from the sloop, thanks to the 
rising of the tide, by only about ten feet ; sprang 
aboard, took a bunch of cord, made four slings, 
passed them through the rings prepared before- 
hand, and fixed on both sides aboard the sloop 
the four chains of the funnel which only an 
hour before had been still fastened to their 
places aboard the Durande. 

The funnel being secured, he disengaged the 
upper part of the machinery. A square por- 
tion of the planking of the Durande was ad- 
hering to it ; he struck off the nails and relieved 
the sloop of this encumbrance of planks and 
beams, which fell over on to the rocks — a great 
assistance in lightening it. 

For the rest, the sloop, as has been foreseen, 
behaved well under the burden of the ma- 
chinery. It had sunk in the water, but only 
to a good water-line. Although massive, the 
engine of the Durande was less heavy than 
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the pile of stones and the cannon which 
he had once brought back fix)m Herm in the 
sloop. 

AIJ then was ended; he had only to 
depart. 
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IX. 

A SLIP BETWEEN CUP AND LIP. 

ALL was not ended. 
To reopen the gorge thus closed by the 
portion of the Durande's bulwarks, and at once 
to push out with the sloop beyond the rocks, 
nothing could appear more clear and simple. 
On the ocean every minute is urgent. There was 
little wind ; scarcely a wrinkle on the open 
sea. The afternoon was beautiful, and pro- 
mised a fine night. The sea indeed was calm, 
but the ebb had begun. The moment was 
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favourable for starting. There would be the 
ebb-tide for leaving the Douvres ; and the flood 
would carry him into Guernsey. It would be 
possible to be at St. Sampson's at daybreak. 

But an unexpected obstacle presented itself. 
There was a flaw in his arrangements which 
had baffled all his foresight. 

The machinery was freed; but the chimney 
was not. 

The tide, by raising the sloop to the wreck 
suspended in the air, had diminished the dangers 
of the descent, and abridged the labour. But 
this diminution of the interval had left the top 
of the funnel entangled in the kind of gaping 
frame formed by the open hull of the Durande. 
The funnel was held fast there as between four 
walls. 

The services rendered by the sea had been 
accompanied by that unfortunate drawback. 
It seemed as if the waves, constrained to obey, 
had avenged themselves by a malicious trick. 

It is true that what the flood-tide had done, 
the ebb would undo. 
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The funnel, which was rather more than 
three fathoms in height, was buried more than 
eight feet in the wreck. The water-level would 
fall about twelve feet. Thus the funnel de- 
scending with the falling tide, would have four 
feet of room to spare, and would clear itself 
easily. 

But how much time would elapse before that 
release would be completed ? Six hours. 

In six hours it would be near midnight. 
What means would there be of attempting to 
start at such an hour ? What channel could he 
find among all those breakers, so full of dangers 
even by day ? How was he to risk his vessel 
in the depth of black night in that inextricable 
labyrinth, that ambuscade of shoals ? 

There was no help for it. He must wait for 
the morrow. These six hours lost, entailed a 
loss of twelve hours at least. 

He could not even advance the labour by 
opening the mouth of the gorge. His break- 
water was necessary against the next tide. 

He was compelled to rest. Folding his 
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arms was almost the only thing which he had 
not yet done since his arrival on the rocks. 

This forced inaction irritated, almost vexed 
him with himself, as if it had been his feult. 
He thought 'what would Deruchette say of 
me if she saw me thus doing nothing ?' 

And yet this interval for regaining his 
strength was not unnecessary. 

The sloop was now at his conmiand; he 
determined to pass the night in it. 

He mounted once more to fetch his sheep- 
skin upon the Great Douvre ; descended again, 
supped off a few limpets and cMtaignes de mer, 
drank, being very thirsty, a few draughts of 
water from his can, which was nearly emptied, 
enveloped himself in the skin, the wool of 
which felt comforting, lay down like a watch- 
dog beside the engine, drew his red cap over 
his eyes and slept. 

His sleep was profound. It was such sleep 
as men enjoy who have completed a great 
labour. 
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X. 



SEA-WARNINGS. 

IN the middle of the night he awoke sud- 
denly and with a jerk like the recoil of a 
spring. 

He opened his eyes. 

The Douvres, rising high over his head, were 
lighted up as by the white glow of burning 
embers. Over all the dark escarpment of the 
rock there was a light like the reflection of a 
fire. 

Where could this fire come from ? 
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It was from the water. 

The aspect of the sea was extraordinary. 

The water seemed a-fire. As far as the eye 
could reach, among the reefs and beyond them, 
the sea ran with flame. The flame was not 
red ; it had nothing in common with the grand 
living fires of volcanic craters or of great 
furnaces. There was no sparkling, no glare, 
no purple edges, no noise. Long trails of a 
pale tint simulated upon the water the folds 
of a winding-sheet. A trembling glow was 
spread over the waves. It was the spectre 
of a great fire, rather than the fire itself. It 
was in some degree liiie the glow of unearthly 
flames lighting the inside of a sepulchre. A 
burning darkness. 

The night itself, dim, vast, and wide-diflfused, 
was the fuel of that cold flame. It was a 
strange illumination issuing out of blindness. 
The shadows even formed part of that phan- 
tom-fire. 

The sailors of the Channel are familiar with 
those indescribable phosphorescences, full of 
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warning for the navigator. They are nowhere 
more surprising than in the ' (xreat V,' near 
Isigny. 

By this light, surrounding objects lose their 
reality. A spectral glimmer renders them, as 
it were, transparent. Rocks become no more 
than outlines. Cables of anchors look like iron 
bars heated to a white heat. The nets of the 
fishermen beneath the water seem webs of fire. 
The half of the oar above the waves is dark 
as ebony, the rest in the sea like silver. The 
drops from the blades uplifted from the water 
fall in starry showers upon the sea. Every 
boat leaves a furrow behind it like a comet's 
tail. The sailors, wet and luminous, seem 
like men in flames. If you plunge a hand into 
the water, you withdraw it clothed in flame. 
The flame is dead, and is not felt. Your arm 
becomes a firebrand. You see the forms of 
things in the sea roll beneath the waves as in 
liquid fire. The foam twinkles. The fish are 
tongues of fire, or fragments of the forked 
lightning, moving in the depths. 
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The reflexion of this brightness had passed 
over the closed eyelids of Gilliatt in the sloop. 
It was this that had awakened him. 

His awakening was opportune. 

The ebb tide had run out, and the waters were 
beginning to rise again. The funnel, which 
had become disengaged during his sleep, was 
about to enter again into the yawning hollow 
above it. 

It was rising slowly. 

A rise of another foot would have entangled 
it in the wreck again. A rise of one foot is 
equivalent to half an hour's tide. If he intended, 
therefore, to take advantage of that temporary 
deliverance once more within his reach, he had 
just half-an-hour before him. 

He leaped to his feet. 

Urgent as the situation was, he stood for a 
few moments meditative, contemplating the 
phosphorescence of the waves. 

Grilliatt knew the sea in all its phases. Not- 
withstanding all her tricks, and often as he had 
suffered from her terrors, he had long been her 
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companion. That mysterious entity which 
we call the ocean had nothing in its secret 
thoughts which he could not divine. Obser- 
vation, meditation, and solitude had given him 
a quick perception of coming changes, of wind, 
or cloud, or wave. 

Gilliatt hastened to the top ropes and paid 
out some cable ; then being no longer held fast 
by the anchors, he seized the boat-hook of the 
sloop, and pushed her towards the entrance to 
the gorge some fathoms from the Durande, and 
quite near to the breakwater. Here, as the 
Guernsey sailors say, it had du rang. In less 
than ten minutes the sloop was withdrawn from 
beneath the carcass of the wreck. There was 
no further danger of the funnel being caught 
in a trap. The tide might rise now. 

And yet Gilliatt's manner was not that of 
one about to take his departure. 

He stood considering the light upon the sea 
once more; but his thoughts were not of 
starting. He was thin k ing of how to fix the 
sloop again, and how to fix it more firmly 
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than ever, though near to the exit from the 
defile. 

Up to this time he had only used the two 
anchors of the sloop, and had not yet eniployed 
the little anchor of the Durande, which he had 
found, as will be remembered, among the 
breakers. This anchor had been deposited by 
him in readiness for any emergency, in a corner 
of the sloop, with a quantity of hawsers, and 
blocks of top-ropes, and his cable, all furnished 
beforehand with large knots, which prevented 
its dragging. He now let go this third anchor, 
taking care to fasten the cable to a rope, one 
end of which w.as slung through the anchor ring, 
while the other was attached to the windlass of 
the sloop. In this manner he made a kind of 
triangular, triple anchorage, much stronger 
than the moorings with two anchors. All this 
indicated keen anxiety, and a redoubhng of 
precautions. A sailor would have seen in this 
operation something similar to an anchorage in 
bad weather, when there is fear of a current 
which might carry the vessel under the wind. 
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The phosphorescence which he had been 
observing, and upon which his eye was now 
fixed once more, was threatening, but service- 
able at the same time. But for it he would 
have been held fast locked in sleep, and deceived 
by the night. The strange appearance upon the 
sea had awakened him, and made things about 
him visible. 

The light which it shed among the rocks was, 
indeed, ominous ; but disquieting as it appeared 
to be to Gilliatt, it had served to show him the 
dangers of his position, and had rendered pos- 
sible his operations in extricating the sloop. 
Henceforth, whenever he should be able to set 
sail, the vessel, with its freight of machinerj^ 
would be free. 

And yet the idea of departing was farther than 
ever from his mind. The sloop being fixed in 
its new position, he went in quest of the 
strongest chain which he had in his store-cavern, 
and attaching it to the nails driven into the 
two Douvres, he fortified from within with this 
chain the rampart of planks and beams, already 
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protected from without by the cross chain. Far 
from ofKining the entrance to the defile, he made 
the Jjarrier more complete. 

The phosphorescence lighted him still, but 
it was diminishing. The day, however, was 
beginning to break. 

Suddenly he paused to listen. 
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XI. 

MURMURS IN THE AIR. 

A FEEBLE, indistinct sound seemed to 
reach his ear from somewhere in the far 
distance. 

At certain hours the great deeps give forth a 
murmuring noise. 

He listened a second time. The distant 
noise recommenced. G-illiatt shook his head 
like one who recognizes at last something 
familiar to him. 

A few minutes later he was at the other 
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extremity of the alley between the rocks, at the 
entrance facing the east, which had remained 
open until then, and by heavy blows of his 
hammer was driving large nails into the sides 
of the gullet near * The Man ' rock, as he had 
done at the gullet of the Douvres. 

The crevices of these rocks were prepai-ed 
and well-furnished with timber, almost all of 
which was heart of oak. The rock on this side 
being much broken up, there were abundant 
cracks, and he was able to fix even more nails 
there than in the base of the two Douvres. 

Suddenly, and as if some great breath 
had passed over it, the luminous appearance 
on the waters vanished. The twilight be- 
coming paler every moment, assumed its 
functions. 

The nails being driven, Gilliatt dragged 
beams and cords, and then chains to the spot ; 
and without taking his eyes off his work, or 
permitting his mind to be diverted for a 
moment, he began to construct across the 
gorge of *The Man' with beams fixed hori- 
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zontally, and made fast by cables, one of those 
open barriers which science has now adopted 
under the name of breakwaters. 

Those who have witnessed, for example, at 
La Rocquaine in Guernsey, or at Bourg-d'Eau 
in Fiance, the effect produced by a few posts 
fixed in the rock, will understand the power of 
these simple preparations. This sort of break- 
water is a combination of what is called in 
France epi with what is known in England as * a 
dam.' The breakwater is the chevaux-de-frise 
of fortifications against tempests, Man can 
only struggle against the sea by taking advan- 
tage of this principle of dividing its forces. 

Meanwhile, the sun had risen, and was 
shining brightly. The sky was clear, the sea 
calm. 

Gilliatt pressed on his work. He, too, was 
calm ; but there was anxiety in his haste. He 
passed with long strides from rock to rock, and 
returned dragging wildly sometimes a rider, 
sometimes a binding strake. The utility of all 
this preparation of timbers now became mani- 
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fest. It was evident that he was about to con- 
front a danger which he had foreseen, 

A strong iron bar served him as a lever for 
moving the beams. 

The work was executed so fest that it was 
nither a rapid growth than a construction. • He 
who has never seen a military pontooner at 
his work can scarcely form an idea of this 
rapidity. 

The eastem gullet was still narrower than 
the western. There were but five or six feet of 
interval between the rocks. The smallness of 
this opening was an assistance. The space to 
))e fortified and closed up being very little, the 
jil)paratus would be stronger, and might be 
more simple. Horizontal beams, therefore, 
sufficed, the upright ones being useless. . 

The first cross-pieces of the breakwater 
being fixed, Gilliatt mounted upon them and 
listened once more. 

I'hc murmurs had become significant. 

He continued his construction. He sup- 
I>orted it with the two catheads of the Durande, 
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bound to the frame of beams by cords passed 
through the three pulleynsheaves. He made 
the whole fest by chains. 

The construction was little more than a 
colossal hurdle, having beams for rods and 
chains in the place of wattles. 

It seemed woven together, quite as much as 
built. 

He multiplied the festenings, and added 
nails where they were necessary. 

Having obtained a great quantity of bar 
iron from the wreck, he had been able to 
make a large number of these heavy nails. 

While still at work, he broke some biscuit 
with his teeth. He was thirsty, but he could 
not drink, having no more fresh water. He 
had emptied the can at his meal of the evening 
before. 

He added afterwards four or five more 
pieces of timber ; then climbed again upon the 
barrier and listened. 

The noises from the horizon had ceased ; all 
was still 

The sea was smooth and quiet; deserving 
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all those complimentary phrases which worthy 
citizens bestow upon it when satisfied with a 
trip — * a mirror/ * a pond/ * like oil,* an^ so 
forth. The deep blue of the sky responded to 
the deep green tint of the ocean. The sapphire 
and the emerald hues vied with each other. 
Each were perfect. Not a cloud on high, not 
a line of foam below. In the midst of all this 
splendour, the April sun rose magnificently. 
It was impossible to imagine a lovelier day. 

On the verge of the horizon a flight of birds 
of passage formed a long dark line against the 
sky. They were flying fast as if alarmed. 

Gilliatt set to work again to raise the break- 
water. 

He raised it as high as he could ; as high, 
indeed, as the curving of the rocks would 
permit. 

Towards noon the sun appeared to him to 
give more than its usual warmth. Noon is 
ihe critical time of the day. Standing upon 
the powerful frame which he had built up, 
he paused again to survey the wide expanse. 

The sea was more than tranquil. It was a 
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dull dead calm. No sail was visible. The 
sky was everywhere clear; but from blue it 
had become white. The whiteness was sin- 
gular. To the west, and upon the horizon, was 
a little spot of a sickly hue. The spot 
remained in the same place, but by degrees 
grew larger. Near the breakers the waves 
shuddered ; but very gently. 

Gilliatt had done well to build his break- 
water. 

A tempest was approaching. 

The elements had determined to give battle. 
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